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PART I. 


“THE HUE AND CRIE.” 
They bore him barefaced on his bier, 
Six proper lads and tall. SmaksPZarRe. 

It was long ago—long before the existence of this vast continent waa 
even pteatiors | of by Columbus, and during that period of English history, 
when the civil wars that had raged between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster had for a time ceased by the accession of Edward the fourth to the 
crown, that the events with which our tale commences occurred. 

The last red sunbeams of a day in August yet lingered over the goodly 
city of Gloster, and the tall spires of its cathedral—venerable even at 
that early period, yet basked in the ruddy light, whilst through the nar- 
row streets and around the gray walls that encircled the city, the gloom 
of evening was gathering fast; from latticed window to roof the gather- 
ing twilight crept upward, nestling under the over hanging eaves and in 
amongst the nosks and crevices of the ancient buildings, until the steep 
gables and huge stone chimueys were wrapped in sober gloom. At this 
hour, attended by a couple of stout servingy men, and mounted on an 
easy paced palfrey, such as it well befitted ancient knight to ride, old 
Sir John Bartlett passed through the north gates of the city, and as they 
swung heavily on their hinges behind him and the clatter of bolt and bar 
yet rang in his ears, with his men running by hia stirrup on either side, 
he pushed on through the miserable suburbs beneath the walls, and at a 
rapid pace made for the open country. 

It is not for us to say what were his worship’s thoughts as in such un- 
wonted haste and most unusual silence he went on his way: it is true 
that the roads in that distracted period could scarcely be considered safe 
after nightfall, but he had seen too many hard blows stricken to enter- 
tain any great amount of fear on that account, even had he been unbacked 
by the two stout fellows who with bucklers strapped on their arms and 
swords belted to their waists were still running at his side, and though 
his arm had lost much of its ancient strength, yet even now, he himself 
would have been no contemptible adversary in any encountéf likely to be 
met with in the roads at night. Yet, that unweleome thoughts were 
dwelling in his mind was quite apparent to his serving men; instead of 
the familiar gussip in which he had been wont to indulge on other sinsi- 
lar occasions, and the leisurely pace at which for his own comfort and 


gentleman. In saying this, we opine we have said as much on this head 
as it behooves the reader to be made acquainted with. 

On his wide estate such an object asa discontented or oppressed tenant 
did not exist. Long before the severity of the feudal doctrines had been 
generally mitigated, the bondsmen appendant to the Lords of the Bart- 
lett Manor had been enfranchised, and the tenants by villein tenure had 
risen to the comparative dignity of sy tpt neither under his ances- 
tor’s rule or his own had there ever been any arbitrary exactions of he- 
riots, reliefs, suits or services other than by common-right were due, but 
each in his generation, and Sir John more particularly, had been looked 
upon by these over whose interests he exercised lawful jurisdiction, ra- 


| ther in the light of the head of a large family than as the Lord of the 


conveniences he usually returned home from the city, he was now, for an | 


old man and a gartulous one, 4 very miracle of taciturnity, and harried 
forward towards his home (some five miles distant) at a pace that was 
quite as inconvenient to the men who accompanied him as to himself, 


for though hia bodily vigor remained brn went yet age in overtaking | 


him had come accompanied by a slight tendency to asthma. 
But here we are under the necessity of detaining the reader some mo- 
ments in order that we may give him some insight intothe character and 


| been Gib op and forgotten! 


Manor, whose sole will and pleasure they were bound without question to 
obey. During the continuance of the past struggle between the two 
rival factions for the crown, Sir John had remained neuter, and thereby 
saved his estate from the general forfeitures which, as each party pre- 
vailed were ever directly enforced against the adherents of the other fac- 
tion, and thus, disturbed only by the general disorders which sprang out 
of the contention, and affected the peace and security of the whole com- 
munity, but as an individual pursuing the quiet tenor of his way unmo- 
lested by either faction, he continued to glide down the stream of life, 
his sole occupation and amusement resulting from the promotion of the 
welfare of his tenants, the care of a son then about the age of seventeen 
and a daughter just blooming into womanhood, and the society of a 

few choice acquaintances as old as himself, in whose company he could 
expatiate on the miserable distractions of the time, the unrighteous 
changes which were: daily taking place in the good old eustoms and ha- 
bits of his youth, the growing depravity of men and general degeneracy 
of all things beside. 

From the quiet seclusion of his own estate he had on the day which we 
have chosen for the opening of our tale, withdrawn to the crowded city 
on a visit of ceremony which he never failed to pay at stated periods to 
the worthy mayor thereof, one who had shared with him in many a mad 
freak, and participated with him in the honor of many a well fought field 
when they were both younger; and one who like himself had long since 
retired from the hard blows and harder fare accompanying a soldier's life, 
for which age had unfitted both, and had now attained to the highest civic 
honor which his native city could bestow. 

Was it that the unwonted silence of the old knight arose from the re- 
collection of past scenes, half obliterated by the hand of time, or the 
gushing up anew of old thoughts as of springs whose sources had long 

Was it that at that hour, and in that soli 
tary road, the faces of those long since passed away, recalled by the dis- 
course of the past day, came thronging in upon the memory until the 
past seemed as the present, and the present flew by unheeded and un- 
cared for! Or was it that the shadow of impending evil which some- 
times overclouds the mind we know not why, was at that time throw- 
ing its mysterious influence over the old knight, so that the gloom which 


| hung upon the road sides as he and his men passed on, was but em- 


condition of him with whom we have just made him acquainted, and in | 


doing this we shall not deem it necessary to set forth his whole pedi- 
gree, nor expatiate on the many valorous deeds whieh had from time to 


time been perpetrated by the ancestors of the worthy knight; we shal! not | 


stay to relate the adventure which two centuries previously had gained 
Sir Reginald Bartlett the appellation of “‘ The Bloody Hand,” nor show 
how ata later period Sir Raymond Bartlett by the cleaving of numerous 
French sculls and the piercing of many a Burgundian coat of mai! had at 
length won his spurs and been created a Knight Banneret on the bloody 
battle ground of Cressy. 
corslets and antiquated suits of armor, in whole or part, which hung as 
trophies around the hall of our knight's ancient mansion, with each of 
which some deed of dreadful daring was connected, nor shall we mar- 
shal up the different pennons which from generation to generation has 
been borne before the heads of the house of Bartlett and their retainers 
to battle. It will be sufficient for our purpose to state that Sir John was 
the present head of his fam!!y whose reputation for courage in his younger 
days he had well sustained: that he held the broad lands which com- 
prised his manor immediately of the king by homage and fealty, and the 
presenting a well trained falcon whenever the king should hawk in those 
parts, by which tenure his successor had held the manor before him; and 
that having become too old for farther exploits in arms, he had, as had 


We shall not sum up the number of rusted | 


| 
| 


blematic of that which oppressed his own spirits! But we must leave 
him silent and sorrowful and return to the city he has left behind him. 

The watch on the city walls had already once gone their rounds on 
the grey ramparts since sunset, as every second hour they were required 
by law to do, and the yellow harvest moon was rising over the distant 
Malvern hills; a flood of yellow light settled upon the ripe cornfields, 
and the city, and the dark woods beyond them, and for many a mile away 
the course of the rapid Severn towards the sea was marked by the glim- 
mering of the moonbeams on its waters, when so loud a knocking arose 
at the postern of the north gate as might have awakened Rip Van Win- 
kle himself from his fifty years nap in the Cattskil! Mountains. 

“Who in the fiend’s name art thou ?’’ ejaculated Master Magog Sharp- 
shears, who through favor of the sheriff occupied the honorable post of 
constable of the watch in that quarter of the city. “Who inthe fiend’s 
name art thou?” he repeated ina very thin voice ashe peered through 
the wicket, ‘have ye no shame ye varlet! have ye no modesty! disturb- 
ing the king’s lieges as though there were no whipping posts in the town 
and stocks were not.” 

“« Open Master Constable, quick,” said a voice without, in reply, “there 
hath been a murder committed on the highway—I charge ye send forth 
the hue and cry straightway.” 

“Murder,” ejaculated the Constable, stepping back from the wicket 
with much unnecessary haste. ‘“ Do thou open the postern, Jannequin 


all his ancestry in their generations, settled down into the quiet covatry | Fleming with caution mind ye—with caution; an’ ye see one man ye may 
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n to him, an’ ye see more, keep them out as ye shall answer to the | 
Sheriff.” nat 
Hereupon, Jannequin drew back bolt and bar with the least possible | 
haste, and whilst Master Magog or “ Gog,” as he was familiarly termed 
reminded him in a very peremptory manner, that ‘‘ ifan affray came on 
it, as the perter of the north gate he held bim responsible.” Jannequin 
oceeded to reconnoitre appearances without by peering with two very 
arge eyes betwixt the two inches of space that intervened betwixt the 
door and door, post. Doubtless he would in the course of time have sa- 
tisfied himself sufficiently to take further action in the matter, had not 
his scrutiny beeninterrupted by he who was on the other side. ‘Out on 
ye, rs 3 knaves as ye are,’ said the voice, ‘do ye fear one lone 
man, when at least a dozen of ye must be standing within there. I tell 
ye, Master Constable, there hath been foul murder committed, and I 
must see his Worship the Mayor.” 

Here as though the impatience of the speaker had attained a piteh 
which rendered the tardy movements of those within insupportable, he | 
placed his whole weight against the postern, which flew back with a 
sudden crash against the wall behind. A weak cry of terror arose from 
the lungs of Master Gog Sharpshears as the thicd skull of the Flemish 
porter Jannequin pitched with the force of e battering-ram into his chest, | 
and rolling on the ground in a mingled agony of pain and terror, nothing 
but the lack of breath prevented him from calling all the inhabitants of | 
the quarter to his aid. Astounded at the suddenness of the occurrence, | 
the rest of the watch offered no kind of resistance to the entrance of him | 
who was without, who, seeing his passage no longer disputed, entered 
the gates, and set off at a rapid run towards the centre of the city. 

Recovering fiom their surprise and somewhat reassured by the entrance | 
of none other than a single individual, half-a-dozen nimble feet were soon | 
on the track of the fugitive, and leaving the bewildered Jannequin (who | 
could make nothing of the occurrence, it being past his comprehension) | 
to close the postern, the captain himself with the rest of his men followed 
at as fast a pace as their several physical capabilities allowed them, | 
in the same disection, 

“Knock him down with thy weapon, good Claxon,”’ roared Master | 
Gog, as he panted amongst those in the rear, “ rap him on the pate with | 
thy pike, or prick him with thy dagger—so, good man Dracon—well 
struck, neighbor Claxon—a very good blow, neighbor.” The blow which 
had thus raised the admiration of the Constable of the Watch, at the 
same time put an end to the chase, and as he came up breathless and 
spent with a long ran, to the spot where the fugitive with a broken head 
lay bleeding on the ground, it was not without some slight fear of the 
consequences that after he had heard himself anathematized ina manner, 
as he afterwards solemnly assured a lay brother of the monks of the ca- 
thedral, which made his very wig rise from his head, he found that the 
murdered man was none other than stout Sir John Bartlett, who had been 
shot down on the high road by a cross-bow bolt by some person unknown, 
and that the messenger whom he had delayed with the tidings was Gil 
Davis, the falconer and follower of the brave old Knight. 


It was probably not without some reference to this fear of the conse- — 
quences, that the leisurely movements of Master Gog Sharpshears were 
quickened to a degree of activity which to those who knew his usual 
habits must have appeared highly commendatory; a swift-footed messen- 


ger was immediately hastened off to the sheriff with the intelligence of 
the murder, and another despatched with strict orders not to loiter onthe 
way, to his worship the Mayor, who, as we have before related, had been 
for years a special friend and gossip of the old Knight. The latter vas 
in bed when the news reached him, for our ancestors of that day slept 
and awoke with the sun generally, but being awakened, he came down 
into the hall of his house for the purpose of interrogating the messenger. 

“* How say you, good fellow,” replied his worship when the latter, 
standing by the table with cap in hand, had related so much of the intel- 
ligence as he had been charged with, “Sir John Bartlett dead! Shot 
with a cross bow on the high way, you say?" he continued, his weak 
voice trembling with age and agitation. ‘ Ye must be misinformed, me 
thinks—it is but three hours since he sat with me at this very table. 
Three hours !—but three short hours!’ continued the old man, talking 
rather to himself than to the messenger, and scarcely able to persuade 
himself that he was not in the midst of a dream. “ Three little hours | 
by-gone, I recollect me well, he pledged me in a cup of sack—and with 
a merry laugh he wagered he should vutlive me. Well a day! poor Sir 
John! poor Sir John!” and the old man, who seemed yet scarcely 
awakened from the sound sleep wherefrom he had been aroused, shook | 
his head hesitatingly, unable or unwilling to believe the fact that he 
who so short atime since had been eating and drinking at his table, and 
laughing in his hall, should so soon have passed from life and being. 

Here nis worship continued for some moments silent, when his drowsy | 
thoughts turning into a new channel, he turned towards the messenger 
and continued. ‘ Have ye been to the Sheriff, good man? he must make 
hue and cry on the matter straightway—hue and cry from the north gate, 
good fellow, or we shall be amerced, and the city can ill-afford to pay 
fines and amerciaments in these times—go to him quick, sirrah,”’ he con- 
tinued, leading tewards the hall door—‘ tell him, my worthy friend, Sir 
John Bartlett hath been slain—shot down on his way home. Tell him | 
to raise hue and cry straightway—and therewith sally forth from the north 
gate—the city hath not wherewith to pay needless fines. Away, good 
man, good even te ye—God be wi’ ye!’ At the conclusion of these 
words, his worship had reached the door that led into the narrow street, 
and when he ceased speaking, the messenger departed. For a moment | 
the old man stood gazing listlessly on the bright moonshine that lay on | 
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| sigh, he continued—“ Well, well! we must die all, 


| will soon be as powerless as his own. 


| them directions for the pursuit of the unknown felon. 





the high steep roofs and reached half way down ihe white plastered 
fronts of the opposite house. ‘‘ Alack! elack !” be at length exclaimed 
in soliloquy, “these be sad and troublesome times.” Again he paused 
as though in sad and solemn affliction; then quitting his ition witha 
though he be 
gone a little before his time, yet death doth not lag, and my old bones 
Well a day—poor Sir John !— 
And this reminds me that he oweth the city a hundred and two score 
marks and upward—this must be looked to. I will in and make a note 
of it straightway. A hundred and two score marks and upwerd—Poor 
Sir John! poor Sir John!” 

With a shudder caused by the cool night in which he was standing, old 
Robert Waldon, whose thoughts seemed to waver betwixt pity for the 
fate of his ancient friend and companion, and considerate attention for the 
welfare of the city of Gloster, retired inte the house, and an undisturbed 
silence again reigned over that quarter of the city. 

In the mean time there was a hasty fitting on of iron head-gear and a 


| donning of steel harness and buff jerkins amongst the inhabitants of the 


northern quarter of the city; waist belts around the bodies, and bucklers 
upon the arms of those who were about to follow the hue and cry on foot, 
were firmly fastened, and stout ashenlances were reached down from their 
accustomed places on the walls of the kitchen, and steeds were brought 
forth and saddled by others who were about to pursue on horseback. Then 
there was a rapid gathering of men and horses at the north gate, and 
before the lapse of an hour from the entry of Gil Davis into the city, the 
deputy of the Sheriff was there, marshalling the hue and cry and giving 
At their head, 
mounted on a stout brown hack sat Master Gog Sharpshears, accompa- 
nied by half-a-dozen of the more respectable citizens on horseback; the 
rest, armed with bills, pikes and the various other weapons of that day, 
with light scull-caps of iron on their heads, and stout buff jetkins or 
quilled costlets, or iron jacks as they were called, on their bodies, were 
on foot, and all being ready, the huge gates were thrown wide open, and 
the whole force poured out at a jog trot, making the suburbs ring as they 
passed through them with the shouting of—Hue and cry—hue and cry. 

On they swept along the high road towards Tewksbury, their steel 
weapons and body gear now flashing in the moon-light, anon darkened 
by the high hedges and trees that skirted the road-side, and scarcely had 
they proceeded two miles, when, on the distant road just where the dark 
woods met on either side, a gleaming of bright torches might be seen 
hurrying to and fro; anon the lights became stationary, distant voices 
broke out upon the night an. whereupon at a more rapid pace the 
band hurried forward, shouting unti] the woods rung again the melan- 
choly burden of “‘ Hue and ery—hue and cry.” 

In a few minutes they now arrived at the place where the crime had 
been perpetrated, but another party was beforehand with them. On Gil 
Davis’ flying back to Gloster with the news, the Knight's remaining fol- 
lower had fled on to his estate, from whence in hot haste a party had im~ 
mediately started to the spot, and on the arrival of “the hue and cry,’” 
the knight, who, although not yet dead, was sinking fast, had been borne 
to a grassy bank by the road-side, fully conscious of his approaching dis- 
solution. 

“Softly, good Rab, softly,” murmured the Knight in a faint voice, as 
with officious eagerness a tall yeoman, assisted by others, was placing 
him on a gate which they had knocked off its hinges, and by covering 
with green rushes had converted into a rude litter. ‘Softly, good Rab; 
let me die here—I may never see the hall again.” 

“ By St. George, Sir John, ye shall!’’ replied the man in a tone of 
rough energy that spoke of deep untutored feeling then swelling in the 
heart—“ ye shall, Sir John, and ye shall see justtce done ye for this cow- 
ardly deed. Rab o’ the Mill says it, who has grown up under ye froma 
boy, and may this right hand rot it I do not my best to unkenne! the foul 
cur who could do such a deed.” 

Weak and faint, the old Knight made no reply to this outbreak of feel- 
ing, but allowed himself to be laid passively on the rude litter they had 
prepared ; four stout men then raised it carefully on their shoulders, but 
scarcely had they taken two steps forward, when the knight with diffi- 
culty raisel hinselfon his elbow, and in a hoarse and husky tone ordered 
that the litter might be set down. When this had been done, with a 
feeble motion of the hand he waved him who called himself Rab o’ the 
Mill to the side of the litter, and exclaiming in accents which with diffi! 
culty he articulated, ‘Commend me to my friend the Mayor of Glos} 
ter. Did him look to my children. I thank thee, good Rab. God for 
give me my sins !"’—he fell gently back and expired. 

‘“‘ By yea and -nay, this be sad work,” master Green, “exclaimed 
Master Gog Sharpshears who had watched the departure of Sir John 
to another world, with the air of a man well versed in the etiquette of 
such matters, “this be sad work ! the bolt of a pick-purse hath robbed 
ye ofa kind friend, good Rab. 

The miller turned from the body of Sir John and dashed what was per- 
haps a tear from his rough but open features; then, as though seeking 
to hide the weakness, he replied in a tone of sharp sarcasm, which gra- 
dually chnnged to anger as he proceeded, “ Aye, master Sharpshears, 
there be many knaves and fools left yet in the world, but few such men 
as was Sir John—but why stand ye loitering here? Have ye caught the 
murderer? Have ye got him in there amongst ye? By my faith, a pret- 
ty hue and cry ye make, ye rascals, watching a dead man’s bones, when 
ye should be seeking the ion who slew him. Out on ye, lazy hounds— 
away with the hue and cry towards Tewksbury—an’ ye loiter on the 
way, I will have the law on ye, I swear. Or stop,” he continued, seeing 
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they were about to move forward, ‘‘ what good would come of sending 
such enail-paced loiterers on such an errand. I will go with ye myself, 
and evil betide him who hangs back frem the hue and cry when lawfully 
raised.” 

Giving directions to his own companions to bear the body of the old 
knight, Rab o’ the Mill mounted a strong horse that stood quietly graz- 
ing within a few paces of him, and placing himself amongs the foremost 
of the pursuers they continued the hue and cry towards Tewksbury. 

Tt was not without some very strong feelings of offence, that Master 
Magog Sharpshears found himself thus as it were superseded in the ex- 
ercise of the functions of his office by the authoritative orders of the 
miller, and this offence manifested itself in his falling back amongst the 
rearmost of the pursuers, and whispering his confident opinion that Rab 
o’ the Mill, graceless varlet as he was, would most assuredly, at some 
future time, come within the scope of his authority. He had known him 
drunk on more fair and market days than one, and had met him on two 
or three several occasions walking the streets of the city after nightfall, 
contrary to the ordinance expressly forbidding all persons from so doin 
mnless incase of emergency. What his particular line of conduct woul 
be on the occurrence of any such event in future, appeared to be well 
understood by himself, yet seeming disinclined to lay bare his intentions 
to his companions, he contented himself with observing in a mysterious 
manner, that for drunkards and common brawlers such things as stocks 
and constables might prove a salutary caution, and late walkers and fly- 
by-nights were punishable by fine and imprisonment should any man 
choese to question them. 

By the time that Master Gog had thus vented those little malicious 
feelings, #0 apt to spring up even in the breasts of the best among us, 
the cavalcade had arrived at the point where another road branched from 
the main one, leading to the then inconsiderable village of Cheltenham, 
and the half of the pursuers striking off towards that place, the remain- 
der with Rab Green continued their progress towards Tewksbury. 

On reaching that ancient burough they learned from the guard of bur- 
gesses, who from sunset to sunrise kept watch ard ward at the outlets of 

the town, that no stranger had passed in since sundown. Hereupon Rab 
Green putting spurs to his horse, gallopped back in the direction of Chel- 
tenham, leaving the hue and cry to pursue their way back to Gloster at 
leisure, and Master Magog Sharpshears to indulge without restraint in a 
long dissertation on stocks and whipping posts, and the future peccadil- 
loes of the miller in the City of Gloster as therewith connected. 

But leaving them behind us, it becomes necessary to accompany the 
iast named individual in his further pursuit of the felon. Within a mile 
of the village of Cheltenham, he met the returning body of the hue and 
cry from thence, and learnt that a strange man, on a dark horse, had gal- 
lop through that _— resisting all attempts to question him, and 
had proceeded inghe direction of Cirencester, to which place fresh pur- 
suits had gone forth; barely staying to hear this, he dashed through the 
village without hindrance, and overtaking the party from thence some 
four miles on the road beyond, he reined in his horse, whose coat was 
now as white with foam as its owner’s with dust, to a pace which the 
footmé@n were able to keep up with, and steadily along the winding road 
in the bright moonshine, the hue and cry passed on. 

The first grey light of dawn brought them to the town of Cireneester, 
nor was it long before they learned from a husbandman going abroad to 
his labor in the fields, that a man had taken sanctuary inthe porch of a 
emall parish church on the outskirts of the town: there at once they pro- 

eeded and found the information correct. 

Forbidden by the law of the period, however, none dared draw him 
from thence; every parish church, and the consecrated ground surround- 
ing it, was without the jurisdiction of the common law, and privileged as 
a sanctuary for all offenders, except such as had been guilty of high trea- 
son or sacrilege, and all such as before arrest could thus gain the shelter 
of Holy Church, became entitled to abjure the realm forever, that being 
considered almost as severe # punishment to the offender, and at least as 
satisfactory a mode of getting rid of a felon, as the putting him to death. 

At finding the gallows thus cheated of its due, the miller set no bounds 
to his anger. “Come forth, thou cut-throat,” he shouted, “thou base 
slayer of old men, and yield ye into the hands of the Sheriff.” 

“T have taken sanctuary, replied the ruffian with a grin, as he em- 
ployed himself in whetting a short dagger on the stone seat just within 
the porch, 

Rab of the Mill snatched a bow from the hands of one of them that 
were with him, and fitting an arrow to the string, raised it twice at arm’s 
length. But the consequences of violating the privileges of the Church 
were too weighty, both in a civil and ecclesiastical point of view, to be 
lightly undergone, and he lowered the weapon, as he exclaimed ina 
voice hoarse with rage, whilst his rough f atures were distorted by pas- 
sion, “I will shoot ye where ye stand, thoudog—thou whelp of a foreign 
hound.” 

“Would you shoot a man who has taken sanctuary,” said the felon 
witb a derisive chuckle, as he marked the hesitation of the miller: 
“ Bear me witness, good people, I claim the privilege of Holy Church, 
and I demand speech of the Coroner, that I may abjure the realm.” 

Hereupon a pause ensued: the felon, conscious of his right, seated 
himself confidently on the stone bench within the porch, and Rab Green, 
at the quiet audacity of the scoundrel, went almost beside himself.— 
An’ I had ye here for ten minutes, ye wolf—an’ I had ye but for ten mi- 
nutes”-——he roared in a frenzy of rage. 

“Ho! ho! hear him, good people—hear him,”’ laughed the Biscayan. 

Again the miller raised the bow, then lowering it, he snapped the ar- 


row in twain, and dashing both on the ground, strode up and down with- 
out the low stone walk of the churchyard as though he could scarcely re- 


frain from leaping the barrier and closing in mortal struggle with him 


| of hound and horn was heard uponthe 


who seemed almost to glory in the foul deed he had committed. 

At length the Coroner arrived, and as fequired by law, the form of ab- 
juration was read over and repeated after him by the criminal. “Hear 
you this, Maister Coroner, that I, Jaques Brun, am the slayer of a man, 
and a felon of the Kings of England, and because I have committed felo- 
ny in this realm, 1 do abjure the Kingdom of cur Sovereign Lord, King 
Edward ; and I must make haste towards the port of Bristol which thou 
hast assigned me. And J must not go out of the highway, and if I do, 
then I yield to be taken as a felon of the King; and at that port I will di- 
ligently seek passage, and will not tarry there but one flowing and ebbing, 
if I may have passage; and if I cannot have passage in that time, I will 
go every day up te the knees into the sea, essaying to pass over. And if 
I cannot do it within forty days together, | will return to the Sheriff as a 
felon of the King of this Realm. So help me God.” Having concluded 
his ab,juration in the above form, the murderer v 2s stri 


pred of all things 
save his necessary clothing, and with a white wand in his hand to show 


_ that he was under the protection of the law, he was delivered over to the 


Constable of the town, to be conducted by him to the next nearest vil- 
lage or town on his journey. 

To remain to the end of all this, however, was more than the patience 
of the miller could endure; remounting his tired horse in a very ill hu- 
mor, he rode gently homewards, making a so!emn vow on the way, that if 
at any time afterwards, whether by road-side or hearth-side, in country 


or city, in time of war or in the midst of peace, they twain should meet, 
that a life should cease at their parting. 


PART II. 


THE MERRIE MAKING. 
At evetime we doe sette and drinke 
Ryghte hearty draughts of the natte browne beer, 
Till eche gogde fellowe doth nodde and winke, 


Or drowsie, droppeth beside his cheere. Ov Sone. 


Days of sadness followed that night on which the kind hearted Sir 
John Bartlett was borne home a corpse: not a tenant on hig manor but 
felt that he had lost his best friend. From the lowliest copyholder who 


_ cultivated his ten acres of arable land to the substantial tenant of the 


freehold who held by military tenure, or yielding rent or sated services of 
husbandry, all grieved alike, and if they grieved, what must have been 
the grief of the young heir and the Lady Agatha, the old knight’s bloom 
ing daughter. No common sorrow was theirs! They were not only 
compelled to mourn with tears and bitter sighs the loss of a fond parent, 
but were forced also, to look with a sickening feeling of apprehension at 
the dreary prospect which the future spread open before them. 

We have said that the broad lands of the old knight were held imme- 
diately of the king as Lord Paramount of the manor, and this species of 
feudal tenure vested the right of possession, immediately on the death of 


| the tenant whose heir was a minor in the hands of royalty until he should 


attain the age of twenty-one years. Nor was this all—for as the estate 
of the deceased tenant became subject to the direction and control of 
the Royal Guardian, so the wardship of the heir himself drew after it 
the right of arbitrarily disposing of him as should be seen fit until his 
arrival at his age of majority. But both these circumstances were in 
themselves insignificant compared to the evil consequence which usually 
flowed therefrom to the heir; for as the rights of the king were usually 
granted by Letters Patent to some one of those favorites who ever sur- 
round the royal person, the heir and his estate were very generally trans- 
ferred into the hands of one who, consulting his own interests solely, 
made use of his authority for the — of promoting his own gain or 
aggrandizement, regardless alike of th 


e interests and feelings of the one, 
and the welfare and advancement of the other. 


Neither was the grief of the tenants left without some interested mo- 
tives tocall it forth, independent of their affectionate regard for their old 
lord, they knew right wel! that the arbitrary exactions which such Guar- 
dians in Chivalry usually sought to extort was as much to be apprehend- 
ed by them as the waste and destruction of the estate and coercion of 
his free will was to be dreaded by the heir; and as the nominated Guar- 
dian was entitled to a fine on his ward’s refusing to marry to his liking— 
as he was entitled to the absolute disposal of the rents and profits of the 
heir’s estate during his minority without account, and never was known 
to fail in exacting both or either, so he as seldom neglected any oppor- 
tunity of increasing his gain by the oppression of the tenants in every 
way that laid within his power, and unfortunately those ways were very 
many. 

ieemedinsaly after the burial of Sir John, an Inquest of Office was 
taken by the Coroner of the County, and the nature of the tenure by 
which he held his lands, as well as the fact of his dying leaving his heir 
within age being found by the jury, the Sheriff took formal possession of 
the estate on behalf of the king, leaving the young heir and his sister in 
the mansion house, and assigning out of the rents a suitable sum for their 
support and maintenance until the commands of the king in their behalf 
should be received. With this exception, however, no immediate change in 
the affairs of the old knight was made, and for six or seven months all things 

assed on in as smooth a manner as might be expected. It is true, 

wever, that the hospitable state which the old knight had practised, 
was no longer kept up; the falcon mews no longer provided amusement 
for the downcast inhabitants of the Manor House, and the musical note 


“tate no longer, in the noble 
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park that sur rounded it, the deer grazed unheeded, and the herons in the 
streams and marshes were no longer disturbed. An all pervading mel- 
ancholy seemed to brood over the whole estate; no sound ever echoed 
chrouzh its groves and coppices, savé when in the early light of the 
morning, the loud yell of the heunds who, tired of inactivity, pined in 
the distant kennel, and the sudden rush of the deer from the covert, as 
che now harraless sound broke acruss the greensward was heard. 
Even young Raymond Bartlett, the heir, sprightly as he was by dis- 
osition, had been changed, and though months had now elapsed since 
the burial of his father he returned to none of his old pastimes ; no 
longer the same heartsome light footed youth as before—up and away by 
by the dawn—in amongst the green woods with crossbow or falcon—no 
longer making the welkin ring with the shout of his voice, the shrill note 
xf his bugle, or the barking of the favorite dogs that ever used to ac- 
company him; but pensive and downcast, the ruddy hue of his cheek 
and the fire of his eye faded and quenched, he sauntered pensively 
chrough the most unfrequented places of the estate, sometimes alone, 


| 


| 





over the open country, anon the blast shrieked in the darkness like the 


| voice of a foul witch, and the sturdy oaks groaned and creaked in every 


bough as though in mortal agony. Wending homeward on that night 
from the shrine of some Catholic saint, many a weary pilgrim vowed 
innumerable wax candles for a safe arrival there, and many a bewilder- 


| ed traveller sank on his knees in the darkness, and scared by the fearful 


sounds that mingled with the tempest, uttered a fervent prayer for pro- 
tection against all sorcery amd withcraft. Hoarse roared the swollen 


| stream of the little river Cheldt, usually a quiet gliding brook, but now 


sometimes accompanied by his gentle sister, in whose appearance grief 


and suspense had worked as great an alteration as in his own. 

Thus passed some months in weekly anticipation of the reyal mandate 
which should place the estate and heir at the will and pleasure of some 
lordly tyrant duly authorised tu waste the one and oppress the other. 

But deep grief and excessive joy are proverbially short-lived, and in 
youth, it requires the occurrence of something more them a single ca- 
lamity to seal up for any length of time those fountains of hope which 
spring up spontaneously in the mind, watering the dry waste which grief 
hes madé, and bringing cheerfulness and joy where ’erst all seemed 
jesolation; thus, after a while Raymond’s heart grew lighter, and though 


still at times pensive and sad, yet his sadness was of a more hopeful cha- | 
cacter,and when at length he saw the fair features of his sister relax into | 
a smile, melancholy as that smile was, he almost forgot there was sucha | 


class of men as Guardians in Chivalry in existence. 

In the meantime the Mayer of Gloster, old John Walton, to whom 
Sir John Bartlett had with his latest breath commended the care of his 
children, had done all that laid within his power to make their situation 


cosovrteable ; but his advanced age effectually prevented him from ren- 


fering any active assistance, even had those energies which still remained 
to him been less entirely engrossed by the affairs of the city over which 
he presided, and although his influence in his own immediate neigiibor- 
hood was great, yet it extended not to the Court, all that he could effect 
there being to seek the earliest intelligence of any grant of the wardship 
that might be made by the crown. Often when he had time to spare 
from his other daily avecations in behalf of the city, reflecting on their un- 
protected situation and his own inability to act in their behalf as his bet- 
ter nature prompted, he would utter an impatient wish for the return of 
his only son, who was then in Spain, in the service of Ferdinand of Cas- 
tile. ‘* Well-a-day,”’ the old man would exclaim with a sigh, “ I wish 
my gallant son Walter were home again—he bath some acquaintance 
and interest amongst the court gallants, and hath done some service on 
the side of the white rose; perchance he might find some favor with 
King Edward for the poor child:en which I am too old to gain—but they 


must take their chance, poor things. I wish them well, God knows— | 


heartily—heartily!”’ 

At length the rumor reached his Worship that the king had granted 
the wardship to Sir Blase de Blacqueton, a Burgundian knight, as high 
in the king's favor, rumor whispered, as he was low in the estimation of 
all others, and this intelligence was forthwith communicated to the young 
heir and his sister; as to the personal character of the appointed Guar- 


increased to a rapid torrent by the rains; and raging and hissing past its 
banks in swirls of foam, it passed on its wayto the Severn. But amidst 
the mingled turmoil of wind and rain and the roaring of trees and wa- 
ter, sounds of jollity now faint, anon distinctly heard, were borne with 
the blast as it sank or swept over the domicile of Rab Green, the miller. 

A merry company was on that night gathered beneath the Mill's roof- 
tree; stalwart yeomen, men at arms in time of war and agriculturists in 
peace, farmers whe held their lands of the manor by socage tenure or 
the doing certain agricultural services on the domain of the lord, with 
their buxom wives and daughters, were seated around the long oaken ta- 
ble and in the huge chimney corners; young Gil Davis, falconer of the 
late Sir John, and whom rumor said had more than half a liking to A- 
lice Green, the miller’s light-hearted sister, whose birth-day they had all 
met to celebrate, was there, together with two or three substantial bur- 
gesses from Tewksbury, and Master Magog Sharpshears, who was ever 
attracted by good cheer; indeed, so well regarded was the rough but 
honest nature of Rab o’ the Mill, that the parish priest himself did not 
disdain to grace the occasion with his presence. 

What cared they that the wind was high and the rain dashed against 
the lattices! What cared they that the storm howled round the old mill, 
and the swollen stream roared through the mill hatch! Were there not 
great oaken logs blazing up the wide chimney, and merry faces round 


| about the room—were there not bright eyes and soft voices there—and 


who amongst such could fail to be merry—and huge jugs of strong Octo- 


| ber ale upon the quaintly carved table—and mead and metheglin of 
| Alice Green’s own making! Who could help being merry in the midst 


of somany comforts! Certes, if any one of the company there assem. 
bled, tried to be miserable, the fact has never come down to posterity ; 
even Master Gog Sharpshears forgot his former cause of offence and was 


| joyous, and the parish priest entirely lost sight of that austerity of manner 


which it was necessary in public to assume. 
“* By my fay, Master Gog,” shouted Gil Davis, on one side of the oak- 


| en table, to Master Magog Sharpshears on the other, lifting a huge tank- 
| ard of ale towards his mouth as be spoke, “I have right good mind not 


to drink to thee—I have scarce forgiven thee the broken head ye wat of 
—ah, master constable, that was an ill-done thing of ye to set your 
hounds on a man’s track without knowing whether he Was knave or hon- 
est—it was ill-done, ill-done in you Master Gog.” 

“ By the Lord, man! I knew ye not in the darkness,” responded the 
constable of the watch—‘‘an’ ye lay the blame aright, ye will lay it on 
yeur own shoulders, Master Gil; I swear ye ran like one on no good in- 


| tent; had ye staid and told us your errand as ° might, good Claxon’s 


lian, the information of his ape 4 the mayor did not particularly enter; | 


but what was wanting on this head was soon supplied by the instrumen- 


tality of Rab o’ the Mill, who, independent of the interest which he took | ‘an’ it be not so, ye have been much belied.’ Here the constable look- 


| ed maliciously angry, as though he could have drugged the beer Rab had 


in the welfare of a family that his fathers had fought, toiled and lived 
ander for generations, felt himself as a tenant of the estate almost as 
much interested in the matter as the heir himself. From a distant kins- 
man, who had been some time in attendance at the Court of Edward in 
the retinue of a neighboring peer, the miller acquired the desired infor- 
mation; from him he learnt that Sir Blase was a seldier of fortune, who 
at a critical moment had brought a small body of foreign forces to the 
standard of Edward when fighting for the crown he wore; that he was 
proud as Satan and avaricious as Pluto; that is, with all save a body of 
oreign adventurers whom he kept in his pay, to whom he was said to 
be liberal from policy. Having given a rough sketch of Sir Blase him- 
self, the miller’s kinsman proceeds to draw a rude general outline ( f the 
mnercenaries who formed his retinue; they were all foreigners—Biscay- 


pike andthy pate had never been acquainted, I trow, nor would Janne- 
quin’s thick sconce (which the saints soften) have caused me a week's 
indigestion.” 

“Tut, Master Gog, ye were frightened—ye were frightened, and knew 
not what ye did or said,” retorted the falconer, maliciously. 

“Frightened!” ejaculated the constable, as though the charge had 
quite astounded him, “I frightened !—why thou lying varlet, 1 have look- 
ed on the French banners ere now.” 


‘And therefrom ran away.as I heard,” remarked Rab Green, drily; 


before him with considerable pleasure. 

‘No seandal, my son,”’ interposed the priest, desisting from patting 
the rosy cheeks of the maiden to whom he was addressing words of sal- 
utary warning; ‘no scandal, my son,” said he, changing the holy leer 
which had set upon his features in his former occupation, for the look of 
sanctity which, like the spade of the grave-digger, seemed at once em- 
blematic of and necessary to his profession, ‘‘it is not fitting that any 
man’s reputation be taken away by idle tales, good Rab.”’ 

** Nay, holy father, I meant no harm,” replied the miller. ‘Master 
Sharpshears, I drink to thee. Alice, girl, sing ye an’ ye will, the brave 


| song the Lady Agatha taught ye, poor thing! Alack, my masters, I fear 


ans, Poictevins, Angevins, Gascoignes and Burgundians, with thick | 


beards and mustachioes, and swords as long as their consciences 


. . ’ i fel- 
lows who broke the king’s peace and the king’s English with equal fa- 
cility, and whose principal knowledge of the latter was confined to a 


aumber of choice oaths which they delivered on all occasions with an 
energy highly flattering to these whose language they had so far conde- 
scended te make themselves masters of. With the very unpleasant 
prospect which this information laid open to all connected with the Bart- 
ett estate, it may be easily supposed that the confirmation of the ru- 
mored appointment of Sir Blase as Guardian, was looked for with 
all the anxiety it merited. 

A March evening had closed in, mirk and dark as a funeral pall over 
the face of the country, and a March storm was raging furiously; the 


sturdy branches of the ancient trees of the f 
‘ t 
by the fury of the wind as in fierce fitful anise Seclpe abeealan 


for a moment, and a low wailing sound swept 


we shall all have cause to join in the grieving she sti!l makes for Sir 
John ;—but the lay, girl, the lay." Many a well-feigned word of denial 
came from the rosy lips of pretty Mistress Alice at this request. ‘“ By 


| yea and nay, brother, I cannot.—In sooth now I beg ye’’—and when Mas- 


ter Magog Sharpshears, inspired either by the strength of the miller’s 
ale or the buxom beauty of the miller’s sister, undertook to press the 
request on his own account witha warmth that in one of his mature years 
was really surprising, with a disdainful toss of the head, half coquetry, 
half dislike, the rural beauty replied in a tone of pet, ‘I pray ye do not 
ask me, good sir.” Notwithstanding that the constable was for the 
present repulsed by the chilling reserve with which the words “good sir’”’ 
were uttered, Gil Davis continued to watch his movements with much 
jealous anxiety, and probably it was for the purpose of preventing any fur- 
ther trial of his powers of persuasion, or possibly to show the constable 
that he (the falconer) was already possessed of some inflence with her 


wept by; now itceased | whom hehad the unbounded audacity not only to look at but to speak to, 
through the woods and | that Gil Davis preferred his humble petition to the same effect as that 
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already presented by Master Gog and the company generally. However 
this may be, Alice refused no longer, but amongst the whispered com- 
ments of the women and the significant laughter of the men, fixing her 
bright eyes upon the iron coat and steel head-piece of her brother, 
which hung on the opposite wall, she sang in a clear well-toned voice as 
follows :— 


Verse Ist.—Shout gallauts all for the milk-white rose 
That twineth round Edward’s crown. 
Bravely it groweth and fair it blows, 
And it looketh the red rose down; 
White are its leaves as the new fallen snow, 
And it knoweth not stain or blot, 
It hath smiles for the friendly, but still for a foe 
Athath right sharp thorns I wot. 
Then shout for the rose—the milk-white rose, 
Now grown to a stately tree ; 
And a deep curse light, like a spring-tide blight, 
On him whe its blight would see. 


Verse 2p.—Let the red rose blush of a deeper red, 
For shame of a broken vow, 
And still let it lower its guilty head, 
Till it withereth branch and bough; 
For its stain is the blood ofthe brave and true 
That have been by its faction slain. 
Down with the rose of the crimson hue, 
And up with the white amain. 
And shout for the rose—the milk-white rose, 
Now grown to a stately tree ; 
And a deep curse light, like a spring tide blight, 
Ox him who its blight would see. 


In all that company there were none but such as were loyal to king 
Edward and well-wishers to the house of York; indeed, the inhabitants 


of the whole country round about, and more particularly those of the | 
city of Gloster, were confirmed Yorkists, and therefore the political com- | 
badoes of the | 


plexion of the song, referring as it did to the well-known 
rival factions, would have been acceptable on that account if on none 
other. But ithad other claims to general favor, inasmuch as it was well 
sung, and by one who was a general favorite with all; so no sooner did 
the song cease than up arose a storm of approbation that swelled high 


above the hoarse roar of the elements outside; loud lusty voices were | 


»praised, iron hands were clapped together, the long oaken table resoun- 
ded with continued blows, and altogether a din was made that might have 
frightened the very fiend himself; and when the tumult had somewhat 
subsided, less loud, but more hearty gratulations on the day followed, 
with hearty wishes that many and many as happy a birth-day might 
come round, and that all there present might long live tosee them. And 
thereupon huge earthen jacks of beer were drained by the men, and more 
moderate potations of liquor were sipped by the women in token of the 
fullness cf their sincerity. 

As the evening waned, the company broke up into small groups of per- 
sons, each of which had its appropriate orator; thus Master Magog 
Sharpshears, who, by a kind of instinctive faculty, had chosen his au- 
dience from amongst the raw youths of the party, whose experience of 
men and things was limited by the boundaries of the manor and one or 


twoneighboring estates, was enabled, to his infinite satisfaction, to expa- | 
tiate largely and without interruption on the many valorous deeds he had | 


done in his younger days; how with sword and buckler he had withstood 
the assault of six tall Frenchman, each of whom he had successively 
slain; how, when fighting ander the Regent Bedford in the early part of 


the preceding reign, he had acquired among the French men-at-arms the | 


fearful cognomen of “ Bras d’araine,” or “ Brazen arm;”’ and how the 


Duke himself had offered to knight him, but having made a vow to St. | 
Martin to die plain Magog Sharpshears, and forego all gain by the wars, | 
he had been compelled to relinquish that honor; and how, notwithstand- | 
ing many sore temptations, he had abided by his vow, and consequently | 


was plain Magog Sharpshears still. 
Another of these little groups were soon engaged in listening to a dis- 


pute which Gil Davis was carrying on with a portly-looking farmer on a | 
contested point of hawking, and whilst Rab Green himself with the more | 
elderly of the guests, sat apart from the rest, discussing in earnest tones | 


the probable change which would soon be wrought amongst them by the 
appointment of an unscrupulous guardian ef the heir and estate, the pa- 
rish priest, who had seated himself among the women, probably as sup- 
posing them the more likely to require the salutary check of his presence, 


was intently engaged in relating to them the miraculous works of some | 
sainted personage, whose very name amongst the crowd of saints to be | 


found in the Roman Catholic calendar is new perhaps forgotten. 


With heads bent eagerly forward towards the priest, in attitudes of the 
deepest attention, changed now and then for a hurried glance over the 
sheulder, as the thought arose that the evil spirit of whom the priest 
spake might possibly be behind them; with eyes distended with wonder, 
with cheeks pale with affright, the terrified women listened with grati- 
fied horror to the marvellous legend of his Reverence. In low and so- 
lemn tones, he first told how the air around them was peopled by evil 
spirits of various characters and dispositions, some of whom were at 
that very minute, in all probability, within hearing; here the women 
shuddered, and looked rapidly behind them; and one who saw the dark 
shadow of her own form onthe wall behind, uttered a low shriek which 
the rest were too much frightened to take any notice of. The priest then 
continued, and related how an unfortunate woman, forgetting to repeat 
the matinal prayer before eating her breakfast, swallowed a devil at the 


first mouthful, and it being on an empty stomach, soon began to show 
symptoms of the awful meal she had made: she cried bitterly—tore her | 








| hair—and couldn't bear the sight of her husband; (‘+ Goodlack—poor 
| dame!” exclaimed two or three of the women to whom the latter cir- 

cumstance appeared almost too unnatura! )—she rolled upon the ground 
—made hideous faces, and shrieked and screamed so that it was dread- 
ful to hear. A barber chirurgeon was sent for to let blood, but she flew 
at him under the instigation of the evil spirit within, and so bit and 
scratched him that (saving he left a handful of hair and an entire whis- 
ker behind him), he was constrained to go as he came. Then came the 
Paris Priest, with other holy clerks from the neighboring convent, but the 
evil spirit was obstinate in his nature and could not be moved, and his 
fame, for a stubborn devil of great pewer, able to resist all grades of the 
clergy under a Bishop, soon reached the ears of his saintship, who, 
touched with the recital of the sufferings of the poor woman, made & 
Jong and perilous journey to the place of her abode. “ It was piteous to 
| hear my children,” continued the priest, ‘ the fearful screams ot the mi- 
| serable woman under the strong exorcisms of the Holy Saint. In truth, 
the devil did his utmost, but the saint was stronger than he, so that, at 
length, when he could no longer resist, he said, in a tone of bitter 
agony” — 

Here the priest paused and lifed a huge tankerd of ale to his lips, look- 
ing a solemn look at the women as he took a deep draught therefrom ; 
hasty glances of terror were thrown around the room and up the wide 
| chimney, which, huge and dark, seemed a very fit hiding-place for an 
evil spirit. Inthe extremity of their curiosity the women vent anxiously 
towards the priest, and half a dozen eager voices whispered in a low, 
| tremulous tone. “‘ What said he, your Reverence—what said he, Hol 
Father?’ “ He said,” replied the priest, setting down the tankard, an 
| speaking with additional solemnity of manner, “he said”— 

“Ho! within there,” thundered a loud voice without, whilst the mil¥ 
— shook as though it were coming from its hinges—“ Ho! withir 
there! 

Scarcely were the words heard, before the good priest was in immi- 
nent danger of suffocation; fur fully persuaded that a fiend of no mean 
pretensions was about to make an immediate entrance amongst them, the 
frightened women clung like a cluster of beesaround the Father, to wh 
in any unholy encounter, it seemed most fit that they should look for pro- 
tection. That the visitor without was indeed of superhuman character, 
| seemed in truth the opinion of the priest himself, for though half smoth- 
| ered by the clinging of the women around him, he still managed to mut» 
| terin tremulous tones “ Avauntthee, Sathanas! Patience, good daugh- 
ters, ye will rend my robe. LExorciso te—I exorcise thee, thou foul one 
—aroint thee—hence—ye will throw me from the settle, I say.” 

Whatever further he might have said was here drowned by the shrieks 
and screams of the fair creatures around him, who no sooner heard their 
first suspicions thus confirmed by the express opinion of his Reverence 
than the clamor they made became so great, as seemed to call loudly for 
the interposition of the before-mentioned saint’s miraculous power t 
appease. 
| Nor was the surprise of the rest of the miller’s guests less than the 
| terrer of the women; at the first assault on the mill door, Master Ma 
gog Sharpshears, who was at that moment narrating how he had slit the 
| nose of a Gasconman at-arms for speaking lightly of his ladie love, cea- 

sed in the midst, and was damian turn pale, and no sooner did the 
door begin to shake as though a battering ram were at work outside, and 
the stern voice without to shout “ Ho, within there,” than he started 
| from his seat, swore some fearful oaths, and got as far from the door as 
| possible. 
| The uproar that had now arisen within, increased in exact proportiorm 
to the curses and threats going on without, and the fiereer and more vio- 
lent assaults that were made on the portal; wrbulent and unquiet times 
| were those as we remarked before, and lawless violence but too often 
proved so strong, that the law failed both in prevention and punishment. 
| Suspicion, therefore, of the character of those without, which seemed 
justified by their evident intention of making a forcible entry into the 
mill, each one flew to those weapons they usually carried about with 
them or such as came nearest to hand; Rab Green, with an iron mace 
| in his hand, stood by the door endeavoring to enter into a parley, an at- 
tempt which the roaring of the storm without, and the raging of the wo- 
| men within, effectually frustrated; naked swords and dagger blades 

gleamed behind him, and glittering pikeheads, and glancing bills, flash- 
| ed wherever the fire-light fell. 

At length a louder blast of wind swept by—a fiercer storm of exe- 
crations was heard—and a fiercer shock struck upon the open door of 
the mi!l. “‘ Draw back the bolts, good Rab,” shouted Gil Davis, “‘ move 
aside the bar, an’ there be virtue in sword blades or pike points, they 
shall groan for this.’’ Here the women screamed till the roof rang again, 
and the priest fell on his knees. Master Magog Sharpshears swore me- 
| chanically, and hung in the rear fumbling bis bare weapon with a very 

uncomfortable look. ‘Lower your weapons, good friends,” continue 
Gil Davis—“ now, Rab, now—lift the latch and let them come on an’ 
they dare.” In obedience to the wice of the Falconer, a barrier of glit- 
tering weapon points resisted the entrance into the apartment; the doer 
swung back on its hinges, and the miller’s guests stood ready to abide 
the expected asault. For a moment the blust>ring winds alone entered 
| the lew roofed hall, and from the huge flitches of bacon that hung frore 
| the rafters, to the light ringlets falling on the necks of the good wives 
| and maidens at the further end of the apartment, all things that could 
| move felt its influence; looking more intently, however, into the gloom, 
the defenders of the mill could distinctly trace the forms of two or three 
men who probably surprised by the reception prepared for them, seer 
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ed to hesitate, and hung back, whilst still farther in the background, as 
the light through the open door glanced out into the gloom, the still faint- 
er outlines of men and horses, evidently of the same party, were barely 
visible. At length, seeing that those within stood on the defensive, one 
of the forernost group advanced to the threshold. By the richly em- 
broidered surcoat which he wore, now dripping with the rain, over a full 
suit of armor, he was evidently a personage of some consideration, and 
having gained the door, he paused for a moment with a hesitating but 
disdaintul gesture, then glancing with haughty and contemptuous look 
upon the miller’s guests, who still kept their position, he exclaimed : 
‘‘ How now, rascals! Is this your manners—down with your weapons 
all, or I'll prick a way through ye with my lance. Is’t not enough that 


ye withhold the beggarly boon of shelter on such a night as this, but ye | 


must needs bare weapon against a Knight !” 

‘An’ ye look for courteous treatment, Sir Knight,’’ grumbled Rab 
Green, “ ye should deal more gently—knocking in a man’s door and thea 
asking him for shelter, is scarce knightly breeding methinks.” 

“ By the mass,” rejoined the knight, with a scornful laugh, “this clod 
will next teach us our devoirs. I do but demean myself, thou varlet, to 
hold converse with thee—lower thy weapons all of ye, or ye shall smart 
for this—an’ ye make not way, look to it—I am Sir Blase de Blac- 
quelon.”’ 

In an instant, as though the name of Sir Blase were a spell wherewith 
to allay angry passions, the fierce looks of the miller and his guests fell, 
and each one hastened to make way for him to pass into the room.— 
‘‘So!’’ said the Knight, as he strode towards the fire, ‘tis well for ye 
all—and now, Sir Clown,” he continued, in a sarcastic tone, as he turned 
towards the miller, ‘an’ it please your knaveship, there be my men 
and horses without—see them bestowed until the storm ceases, and mind 
ye, it is not Sir John Bartlett ye have to deal with now.” 

Muttering some observations in a low tone, much te the disparage- 
ment of knights and foreigners in general, and of Sir Blase in particu- 
lar, after throwing an ample cloak of coarse woollen stuff over his broad 
shoulders, Rab issued from the mill with a lanthorn, and was soon enga- 
ged in pointing out f* places for the bestowal of the horses of the knight 
afd his retaizers. 

Loud and boisterous was the mirth in which the foreign men at arms 
indulged, whilst unharnessing their good steeds,as they spoke in an insult- 
ing manner of the late afright of the miller’s guests, and perhaps it was 
well for ali parties that the language in which they spoke was so far un- 
known to the miller, that it was only by their manner and tone that the 
former was brought to suspect the purport of theirremarks. At length, 
in a barbarous jargon of sounds, half English, half Nerman French, he 
found himself addressed by one of his unwelcome guests as follows:— 
‘Ho! Sir Dusty Coat! have ye good wines and pretty damoselles in 
these parts—ha?”’ 

The miller’s looks grew ominously clouded as he heard the question, 
and in a low, deliberate voice, portentous of the gathering storm within, 
he replied, ‘‘ Mine acquaintance, Sir Varlet, do call me Rab Green or Rab 
o’ the Mill—thou who knowest me not, and whom I wish not to know, 
mayest be less free in thine address.” 

“Ho, ho; hear him,” roared the mustachioed retainer, indulging in 
an immoderate fit of mirth in which his companions joined—“ less free 
quetha! Ho, he, ho!” 

Without making any immediate reply the burly miller strode up to the 
spot where the Knight's retainer stood, and confronting him with a stern 
look, he at length replied, “‘ Hear ye Sir Foreigner—an’ these be your 
manners, and ye would keep in sound skin—mend them quick; there be 
sharp swords and willing hands in these parts, and I give ye early warn- 
ing—look to it.”’ 
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It may easily be conceived that this state of galling dependence was 
felt keenly by young Raymond Bartlett; his spirit daily revolted and 
sickened at the many paltry acts of tyranny which he was compelled to 
brook, but stripped by law of the period of all redress and protection, he 
was compelled to await in restless inactivity the period which should at 
once free him from the power and invest him with an estate impovished 
by the acts of his appointed guardian. It was a dispiriting sight to see 
the chase sweep over the broad lands of his ancestors for the sole amuse- 
ment of a stranger to his blood and himself—a cheerless sound to him 
was the echo of hound and horn as it rang from out his father’s woods, 
through which he was only permitted to roam in the guise of a humble 
dependent ; the mirthful pastimes of the day, and the gay revelry of the 
night, could scarcely be expected to be looked on with pleasurable _—. 
by him, and when added to all this he saw his meadows depastured, an 
the tall oaks of his woods cut down to swell the means of the spoiler, and 
himself compelled to stand by inactive at the sight, it may be fairly in- 
ferred that whilst his breast swelled with indignation at every successive 
wrong and injury to which he was compelled to submit, so he who was 
the occasion of these wrongs and indignities could not but be looked upon 
with bitter hatred and loathing. 

Slowly and sorrowfully month after month rolled by, at least with the 
heir; for Sir Blase, however, each day brought its pleasures and his lately 
impoverished coffers grew full to overftowing; the foreign retainers whom 
he still kept around him were loud in their praise of his generosity, and 
with g reason, for not only were they right well paid by Sir Blase 


| himself, whose unpopularity made such a band of mercenaries necessary 


as well for his protection as for the carrying his various plans of extortion 
into effect, but they were enabled to live at free quarters on the estate, 
committing acts of rapine and injustice, and screened by the authority of 
their leader from all punishment which should by right have followed 


| close upon their repeated crimes and misdemeanors. 


It is true, however, that finding their rights invaded and unprotected 
by him who should have protected them, some of the more determined 
feudal tenants of the estate had taken the law into their own hands, and 


| summarily punished the ruffians who had dared to interfere with the due 


enjoyments of their privileges; Rab o’ the Mill, for instance in an affray 
with some of them who had attempted to carry off his sister Alice, had 
stricken off with a curtal-axe a very large aquiline nose, together with 
the half of an upper lip and black mustache, from the face of the ring- 
leader, and through fear of the bloody vengeance with which he was 


| threatened, had been constrained to wear sword by side and dagger in 


“Talk not to him, good Johan—talk not to him,’’ exclaimed another of | 


the band with more years and discretion than the one who had first 
spoken. “He will know us better ere long.”’ This significant intima- 
tion seemed suddenly to check the hasty inclination to make an angry 
reply, observable in the first speaker. Repeating his companion’s asser- 
tion as the only reply to the miller’s warning, he turned abruptly away, 
exclaiming, ‘ He will know us better, ere long,” and as though the obser- 
vation might still be unheeded by the miller, the whole band then shook 
their 3 threateningly, and with a low chuckle uttered the same re- 
mark. It was not lost upon the miller, who had afterwards many an 
opportunity of asserting that in this instance they spoke no more than 
the truth: he did know them better ere long. 


PART III. 


THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
Kine Hexry. ‘O God's name see the lists and all things set | 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right. 
Horner. Hold, Peter, hold! 1 confess—I confess treason. 
Kine Henry Vi.—Parr 2p. 


The long apprehended event had now taken place, nor were its conse- 





girdle ever since : on the same cause of quarrel Gil Davis had rattled a 
quarter staff over the pate of another until he entirely forgot the road to 
the mill, and was never able to recollect the same afterwards. As re- 
gards Rab Green, Sir Blase had threatened him with working a forfeit- 
ure of his freehold, which, as he held by certain service, to wit, grinding 
a stated quantity of the lord’s corn, and was free from all other duties 
Rab only laughed at; but Gil Davis lost his office of falconer, which had 
been hereditary in his family, Heaven only knows how leng, but which, 
as he told the miller with tears in his eyes, he should not have cared for, 
but that he knew by the time young Master Raymond sued his livery and 
regained his estate, there would not be a hawk in the eyrie that could 
bring down a pidgeon, and this circumstance he considered would be 
such a disgrace to the Manor thatthe mere idea was almost unbearable. 

In the mean ume it was not only from the domain of the heir that Sir 
Blase increased his finances; the tenants were harassed continually by 
the demand of services and suit which by the condition of their tenures 
were not due, in order that they might be brought to commute them by 
the payment of money ; those who submitted, stood high in the estima- 
tion of the Guardian, and were to some ex ent relieved from the insolence 
and exactions of his foreign men-at-arms, but against those who resisted 


his demands, or refused to compromise them, the whole weight of his anger 


fell with a force that it was scarcely possible to resist, and the more so 
as Sir Blase seemed as great a proficient in evading the laws calculated 
for their redress, as in breaking others provided for their protection. 
Thus did a freeholder or tenant seek to deny the service said to be an- 
nexed to his tenure, as that he held his freehold by tenure of ploughing 
his lord’s land ten days in the year—the providing wains to gather in his 
harvest—the rollowing him with horze and lance whenever he went abroad 


| from the estate, or other stated services in consideration of which lands 
| were usually granted in that age, straightway were his cattle distrained, 


and to prevent the making of lawful replevin by the sheriff, hurried off 
inte another county, or impounded in some place to the tenant unknown: 
by many other means, too, all well adapted to the different purposes he 
sought vo effect, Sir Blase succeeded in oppressing the tenants as much 


as he wronged the heir. 


In the midst of these vexatious proceedings, the gallant son of the 


| Worshipful Mayor of Gloster returned from the wars which Ferdirand 


himself no dissimulator even for a time, and haughty and imperious in | 


disposition he at last took good care that none should have it in their 
power toadd hypocrisy to those other unamiable traits which went to the 
formation of his character. 

As guardian of the young heir and his estate, he soon undertook to 
exercise the most unlimited control over both, insomuch that he seemed 
the rightful and absolute lord, whilst the heir himself appeared rather in 


the light of a humble dependent, bound to obey the lightest behest of his 
imperious master. 


| of Castile was still waging successfully against the Moors, to look after 
quences atall less favorable than had been anticipated ; Sir Blase proved | 


the interests of his family which his father’s increased age now render- 
ed him incapable of providing for. F1om him all the consolation that 
ever reached the heart of young Raymond Bartlett, came. ‘Cheer up, 
good Raymond,” he would say, ‘ the day will come when ye will laugh 
at that which now so much troubleth youwardship endureth net for- 
ever, and in another year ye will be enfranchised. Cheer up! and look 
forward to the time when bestriding your good destrier ye shall level 
lance amongst knights—ay, perhaps against Sir Blase himself.” 

“An I do,” responded the heir with a flashing eye and a cheek glow- 
ing with unwonted color, “an I do, let him sit fast in his saddle—by 
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the name of my father I would treat him as I would the Paynim—the | 
dishonorable traitor !”’ ; 

Nor was it long after the retyrn of young Walter Walton before his 
visit to the mansion became both constant and regular; his former tone of | 
condolence waxed warmer and more sympathetic, and indeed the very lively | 
interest he soon evinced in all that concerned the heir and his lovely 
sister, it sore puzzled the former to account for. Simple youth! he 
never recollected that bis sister wes fair and gentle, and that Walter 
Walton was young and tender hearted; he never saw that there were 
certain affinities in their characters that must inevitably draw their af- 
fections towards each other, and long before he dreamed of such a thing, 
a pair of fond hearts had discovered their mutual love, and two as open 
hearted and generous natures had plighted troth to each other as ever 
sunlight shone upon. 

But although Raymond had failed to discover all this, Sir Blase was 
more lynx eyed; he had watched patiently from the first coming of young 
Walton to the estate, with a steady presentiment of the end, and had 
calculated deeply the influence which his appearance and the results 
flowing therefrom, might have on his own interests ; he saw that the sis- 
ter of the heir was fair, and the heir himself he hoped and half ima- 
gined was pining into a consumption, a circumstance which he had every 
inclination to develop fully; in the events of his death the lady Agatha 
would ve left sole heiress of the goodly manor he now heldas Guardian, 
and even if he lived she had been as well provided for by her father as 
the law of the period allowed—landed property not being then devisable 
by will from the heir. Looking on all this with a calculating eye, Sir 
Blase finally made up his mind that the visits of young Walton were not 
desirable, and whilst Master Walter himself was considering whether 
it would not be fit and proper to pick a quarrel with the Guardian and 
revenge the wrongs of Raymond Bartlett and his sister by killing him 
scientifically in the duello, Sir Blase was vaseillating between two no- 
table expedients of ridding himself of the young soldier, the one being 
to knock him on the head and then fling his body and drive his horse into 
the deep fish pond by the Park Gates, whither he might be supposed to 
have ridden in the dark on his return to Gloster; the other, being to have 
him shot or stabbed on the highroad, leaving remor to attribute the deed 
to some of these swaggering cut-throats with which the ways of that 
period swarmed, and whose living was gained by lurking in the dark on 
the road sides, and levying contributions on travellers. 

Neither of these purposes on either side were destined to be carried 
into effect, for sudden news from some of his court friends, of special im- 
port, came to Walter Walton, calling him imperatively to the goodly 
city of London; his rival therefore remained for a time master of the 
field, and like a prudent general determined to take advantage of the 
circumstance to lay close siege to the affections of the lady Agatha. But 
those affections were already bestowed, and even had the knight's suit 
been urged in such tones as maidens do most love to hear, it must have 
been unsuccessful and boutless; when therefore it becomes known that 
instead of gentle entreaty Sir Blase condescended only to a haughty 
declaration of his affection, and a cool but confident expression of his 
hopes, and that he scarcely took the trouble to conceal his opinion that 
his declaration was an act of the greatest condescension, and the utter- 
ance of his hopes was but a command in disguise, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that his suit only raising feelings of loathing and abhorrence in 
the mind of the fair and gentle being to whom it was addressed. 

Highly incensed was he when it became apparent that instead of fa- 
voring his advances the fair girl sought every opportunity of avoiding his 
presence, and when at length after a candid confession that she could 
not entertain his proposals, he resorted to threats and menaces, and in 
downright apprehension she was led to take refuge with stout Rab o’ the 
Mill and his sister Alice; his indignation knew no bounds, and he swore 
a solemn oath that if not his wife she should be the wife of no other. 

Driven almost to madness by this lust act of tyranny, and that too level- 
led against the peace of one who more than himself he loved and cared 
for, young Raymond Bartlett was with difficulty prevailed on to refrain 
from inflicting on Sir Blase the punishment he so well merited. But 
the gentle counsel of his sister vanquished his previous determination ; 
she reminded him with a faint smile that his wardship was now fast 
approaching its termination, and she hinted at the danger of using vio- 
lence where if it failed he would be exposed to increased persecution, 
and if successful he would be in a still worse position, being placed by 
the very act of success within the sharp and terrible fangs of the law.— 
Her prudent counsel prevailed ; Raymond, though still smarting within, 
assumed an outward calmness of demeanor, which sprang only from 
the hope of a future day of reckoning—the anticipation of a time when 
he might face him boldly, and hurling defiance in his teeth compel him tu 
a full account for all past offences. Fierce and high were the threats | 
which Sir Blase uttered against Rab Green if he continued to thwart him | 
in what had now become his favorite object, by the sheltering and pro- | 
tecting of the lady Agatha; but the rough yet honest nature of the mil- | 
ler was not to be moved in the smallest degree from the path which, to 
him, was as much one of duty as inclination, and as soon as this became 
apparent to Sir Blase, the ruin of Rab Green was, if possible, to be | 
effected. 

To bring this about, his title to the freehold of the land and will | 
which he held of the manor was forthwith questioned, a claimant was 
duly procured to lay pretensions to the fee, and a writ of right being 
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ed, or in other words by demanding the trial by combat. On the 
part of the claimant Sir Blase took care to provide a stout champion, 








whilst as for certain legal reasons neither of the principal parties could 
do battle in person, Rab Green was represented by Gil Davis the Falco- 
ner, who for friendship’s sake, as he swore, or for love of pretty Mistress 
Alice, the miller’s sister, as every one else averred, took upon himself to 
defend the right: issue being thereupon joined, a day was appointed for 
the combat before the Justices and champions prepared themselves 
therefor. 

On the evening of that day which was to witness the trial of Rab’s 
right to hie freehold, tears stood in the bright eyes of Alice Green; it 
might have been that they sprang from apprehension of her brother’s 
peril, or perchance of the personal danger about to be encountered b 
the bold Falconer. From whichever source they flowed, however, eac 
party accounted for them in the manner most flattering to himself. 
‘Cheer up, girl,” said the miller, patting her on the shoulder with rough 

layfulness—*“‘ all will go well. il shall belabor Sir Blase’s varlet till 
roars again; an he do not make him cry ‘braven,’ then am J a trout 
o’ the mill stream and no longer Rab o’ the Mill.” 

“‘ Never fear, Mistress Alice,”’ said the quondam falconer in more 
gentle tones—“ I will go to the death in this quarrel. I swear by your 
bright eye, Mistress’ —— 

Alice blushed to the temples at this piece of gallantry on the part of 
her lover, but the miller shouted his delight in tones that rang i h 
the mill until it reached the far off chamber where the gentle loo. 
sat lone and weeping. ‘‘ Well said lad,”’ exclaimed the miller, when his 
mirth had so far subsided as to allow him to doso. ‘* Well said, Gil!— 
kiss her, lad! Take bold heart, sirrah—so! And now an ye thrash not 
the varlet to-morrow, then is there no virtue in rosy lips.” 

Long before sunrise on the following morning, the lists had been set 
out in the vicinity of the city of Gloster; raised benches had been placed 
at one end for the seat of the judges, over canopied by a tent with the 
royal arms emblazoned thereon beneath, seats had been placed for the 
magistrates and other functionaries of the city, and at further end 
from thence a space had been left whereat the combatants might enter. 
Exactly as the sun arose the champions were called and appeared ; both 
were clad alike in suits of light body armor, such as were ordinarily 
worn by the footsoldiers of the period, with the exception that they 
were bareheaded, and their arms from the elbows, and legs from the 
knees were uncovered; each one then had delivered to him a plain 
leather target and four-cornered baton, or staff, both of the same size 
and length, these being the only weapons allowed for the trial of the 
right. 

A host of people were crowded around the lists; some were brought 
thither by a feeling of friendship for one or other of the combatants, or 
for the parties in whose cause they were about to do battle; others went 
as connoisseurs in such matters as in more ern days a similar class 
is found in attendance at races and prize fights; but by far the greater 
portion were drawn there by the impulse of curiosity, for evea at that 
period this mode of trying title to land was falling into disuse although 
still occasionally resorted to, and consequently the whole surface of the 
field wherein the lists where set up, resembled rather the spot wherever 
a fair or merry making was about to be held, than a place set apart for 
the trial of a solemn suit at law. 

From age to youth all the male tenants of the Bartlett manor were 
there, and not a few of the women; as were also a scere or more of Sir 
Blase’s retainers, who, keeping close together, with looks of mingled ma- 


lice and distrust, scowled upon those who surrounded them, as though 


fully conscious that they could have no friends or well-wishers there. 
Neither, independent of the amusement which the combat afforded, 
was there any lack of other means of pleasure and enjoyment; stalls had 


| been placed on the ground, whereat those who could pay for such ac- 


commodation, might find viands and drink ; there were tumblers and jug- 
glers, whose tricks had been imported from the East long before by the 
returning crusaders, and sword and buckler men, whose desperate sham 
combats, and the oaths and clatter with which they accompanied them, 
earned them the very general approbation of the lookers on; there were 
the ‘“‘mummers” of “merie England’ in masks, rude originals of the 
English drama, morrice men with knots and bands of many colored ri- 
bons streaming from their dresses, and small brass hawk-beils affixed to 
theie persons, which jingled merrily as they moved to and fro in the 
quaint dance; there were swaggering bullies, with swords dragging the 
ground, looking with fierce air about in search of the timid and inexpe- 
i on whom to exercise the mysteries of their calling, and many a 
gay apprentice, who at every step was in imminent danger of falling 
over the weapon which he had not yet learned to wear. At length the 
preliminary forms were gone through, each champion swore that the 
right of his principal was just, and in addition both took the oath against 
witchcreft and sorcery to the following effect: —** Hear this, ye justices, 
that I have this day neither ate nor drank, nor have upon me either 
bone, horn or grass, or any inchantment, sorcery, or witeheraft, where, 
through the power of the word of God might be inleased or diminished, 


| and the devil's power increased, and that this is true, so help me God 
| and his saints, and by this book.” 


Proclamation was then made by the criers of the court that none 
should be so hardy as to interfere betwixt the champions, whatever might 
befal, whether by speech, or pressing through or over the lists, on pain 


| of grievous fine and long imprisonment. The trumpets then blew a 


| martial peal, and the combatants were placed opposite to each other. 
sued out, Rab beldly challenged his right by waging battle as it was cal!- | ve 


The late Babel like confusion of tongues now became hushed into the 
most perfect silence; the jugglers and mountebanks had hurried together 
the implements of their calling, and hastened towards the lists; the 
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morrice men had become motionless, and the mummers mute; in all 
chat vast multitude scarcely a change of position, or the slightest move- 
ment could be detected; but motionless and still they stood, as though 
the spell of Gramanie that erat held the court and kitchen of the sieep- 
ing beauty in quiet, had been suddenly thrown over them. 

The combatants approached each other with caution, the eager eyes of 
ach bent on those of the other, and both ready to detect by the slightest 
glance or the must insignificant gesture, the manoeuvre that was about to 
be put in practice by his adversary. Their weapons were of a character 
which forbid the probability of a speedy termination to the combat, and 
whilst it was rather by a prudent husbanding of his strength that the fal- 
coner sought to sustain the title of the miller, so it was the policy of the 
claimant’s champion to endeavor to overthrow his antagonist at once, 
for should he succeed in holding out unvanquished until stars appeared 
in the sky overhead, the title of Rab Green would be firmly established, 
and the asserted right of the claimant would be lost then and for ever. 

Thus as the falconer stood on the defensive, the blows of Sir Blase’s 
warlet fell thick and heavy on the leathern target strapped to his arm, 
and which, strike where his adversary would, seemed ever ready to re- 
ceive them; and when at length, by a wide blow, the latter had lost his 
guard, the baton of the falconer struck him over the sconce, making al- 
most as much sound as though it had alit on his target. 

“A good blow, Gil—fair luck betide ye!’’ cried a host of friendly 


woices, as the blood streamed down the face of his adversary; “a good | 


champion—well struck, lad !’’—murmured the connoisseurs and the curi- 
ous, who, although feeling no particular interest in the issue of the com- 
bat, yet admired the dexterity of the blow. 

“Silence, good people! silence!" shouted the criers and officers at- 
tendant on the court. 

Again the assembled multitude were sti]! and motionless, and the com- 
bat proceeded. Losing his temper as he heard the applause bestowed on 
his more cautious opponent, and feeling the smart ot the wound, and the 
red stream trickling over the bridge of his nose, his assault upon Gil Da- 
vis was commenced in earnest: each moment the blows that fell upon 
his target or were warded off by his baton flew faster, and fell with a 
jouder and more continued clatter; each moment his opponent waxed 
warmer both in body and mind, and with a muttered but forcible execra- 
tion against the falconer, he urged each furious stroke home: but Gil 
held his own coolly and firmly, contenting himself with warding off his 
adversary’s blows, and in this he so far succeeded, that at the end of an 
hhour he remained unscathed save bya slight bruise onthe shin, and what 
‘was much more to the purpose, considering that the other had nearly ex- 
hausted his breath and strength, Gil retained both in a great measure un- 
impeired by exertion. 

Nosouner had the falconer satisfied himself on these two points, and 


felt well persuaded that his adversary would fall an easy conquest before 
him, than he gave loose to that extreme desiré for doing deeds of valor 
which the kiss from the lips of pretry Mistress Alice on the preceding 
evening had engendered. We have not opportunity now to explain the 
hidden connection between cause and effect in this case, but we will re- 
miark that amongst all the mysterious feelings of the olden time, incom- 
prehensible to us of the present day, the astonishing degree pos) a mec 


which ever sprang up in the minds of the men of those times after a kiss 
from the rosy lips, or the waving of a white handkerchief, or granting of 
a glove, by the maidens whom they loved, seems to be one of the most 
difficult to be explained. Mais revenons a nos moutons: no sooner had 
the falconer determined that he might, without endangering the issue of 
the fight, give free way to the development of the principle of combat- 
iveness, than his staff seemed suddenly endowed with the power of ubi- 
quity ; from being an assailant his adversary found himself the assailed, 
and furthermore so fearfully assailed that available defence seemed en 
tirely out of the question, and from head to heel there was not a square 
inch of flesh that had not its appropriate smart provided by the falconer’s 
staff. In vain the criers now called for silence; alow murmur of ap- 
probation—now breezing up into acheer, as some elever blow was strick 
on, anon hushed by suspense as Sir Blase’s champion tried to rally and 
defend himself, marked the absorbing interest which the crowd took in 
the issue. But the movements of the claimant’s man waxed fainter, 
while those of Gil Davis seemed to gather fresh activity with every blow 
he struck—the weapon of the one became all unable to check the light- 
ning like movements of that of that of the other, so that at length, clus- 
ing with his now completely exhausted antagonist, the faleoner hurled 


him tg the ground with a violence that for some moments left him sense- | 


fess where he fell. 

Then uprose the shout of triumph and cries of congratulation from the 
friends of the victor champion, that made the very welkin ring. 
his foot on the breast of his fallen opponent, he waited until the shouts 
had somewhat subsided, and the fallen man had gathered his senses a- 
wound him; then lifting up his voice and weapon, amidst cries of “ Brain 
him—brain the perjurer!” he exclaimed. “Do right, tnou miscreant— 
ory craven, or 1’/l beat thy skull into splinters !”” 

“Craven! craven!”’ said the man ina faint voice, “I confess the right 
£ the defendant.” 

A loud yell of execration burst from the crowd as the horrible word 
“craven” was heard. It was the most opprobrivus that could be used ; 
bythe pronunciation of this word, the vanquished acknowledged that he 
had dene battle against right, and became from that moment infamous 
end outcast, losing the protection of the law, and unable to prosecute any 
right which as an individual might at any time after vest in him. Al! 
these disabilities were pronounced against the fallen champion bysolemn 
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sentence of the justices there assembled, after which the lists were broken 
up, and the amusements which had ushered inthe combat were renewed. 

But without having occasion to notice these, it behoves us to return to 
the precise period at which the yell of derision and scorn which followed 
the declaration of the vanquished champion, rang far and wide through 
and over the woods and open fields: “Brain him, brave lad—brain him!” 
shouted the crowd—* Brain the forsworn caitiff !”’ 

“ Hark to them!” exclaimed one of Sir Blase’s mercenaries with a 
sneer as he stood amongst his comrades, ‘Brain him, quotha! By St. 
Denis,’ he continued, glaring round savagely upon the by-standers as he 
spoke, and making himself understood rather by his looks and gestures 
than by his speech. ‘‘ By St. Denis! I would I had that office to do for 
some o’ ye—I'd make short work with ye.” 

‘Marry! good Jaquot,” replied one of his comrades with a hoarse 
laugh—thou wouldst have hard task -before ye I trow—there be 
smal! brains in English sculls an’ truth be said.” 

A loud shout of laughter from the whole groupe followed this sally ; 
but there were those about them, bold of spirit and strong of hand, who, 
though they might have treated the sarcasm with contempt, were welt 
content with the opportunity thus afforded them of picking a quarrel 
with Sir Blase’s retainers, and foremost amongst these, eager to satisfy 
themselves for many a foul deed committed or attempted, were some of 
the tenants of the Bartlett Manor. 

‘Hold thy peace, Sir Varlet,” exclaimed an old veteran whose hair 
had long since been worn from his head by the pressure of iron casque, 
“or I'll rap better manners into thy knave’s sconce for thee.” 

Hereupon a volley of oaths in which as we have before said their 
knowledge of the English language was more particularly conspicuous, 
were bestowed by the mercenaries on him who had addressed them; a 
low angry murmur spread around amongst the people, and the tenants 
of the manor with fierce looks and in louder tones made known their 
long cherished hatred towards the foreign men-at-arms. 

‘ Will ye take this, good people,” exclaimed the olf man who had first 
replied to their insolence,” will ye stand idly to be bullied by such as 
these—an’ ye have English spirit amongst ye, draw your weapons—cry 
“St. George, and have at them.” 

Short as was the old man’s speech, the bold energy of his manner and 
the fiery indignation of his look worked an electrical effect on his audi- 
ence, some cf whom as we have before hinted were not likely to be back- 
ward in the quarrel. “ Down with the foreign varlets—St. George for met- 
rie England!” shouted these who by tacit consent seemed to have chosen 
the old man for their leader, as they flashed their weapons in the sunbeams. 

Sir Blase’s retainers were not slow in standing on their defence, back 
to back, for they found themselves surrounded on all sides by enemies ; 
they stood with their weapons out, and in a few moments a fierce conflict 
commenced. No sooner however was the clash of steel heard by those 
who were on the point of looking for amusement in different quarters 
after their departure from the lists, than from every side they came 
thronging up around the combatants, and the cause of quarrel and parties 
engaged being made known, a deep crowd of angry faces glared over the 
shoulders of those who were fighting in front, at the foreign men at arms ; 
hoarse voices showered curses and imprecations at them, and stout burly 
forms with weapons raised above their heads, strove with desperate ef- 
forts to press to the front, to strike one blow, or make one thrust for the 
honor of “‘ merrie England.’ Hemmed in on all sides, the mercenaries 
had no sympathisers; over the face of the country their evil reputation had 
spread, and inch by inch in spite of all they could do, the angry crowd 
closed in upon them, so that it became apparent that if left many mi- 
nutes longer to their own defence, they must be overpowered and gacri- 
ficed tothe resentment of the multitude whose anger they had contempt- 
uously aroused. At this critical moment, when the motionless bodies of 
the slain that lay betwixt them and their foes were about to be ured as 
stepping stones wherefrom to break in upon them, the glittering points 
of the weapons of the Shetiff’s guard were seen on the outside of the in- 
furiated multitude, and their cry was heard above the tumult as they 
pressed with difficulty towards the centre ofthe throng. ‘Keep the king’s 
peace—Down with your weapons, in the king’s name—Make way for the 
Sheriff—make way,” and such like cries arose; and as the penalty of 
resisting the Sheriff was grievous and not to be lightly called down, the 
desired effect was soon produced, the affray ceased, and those of both 
parties who made not the best of their way off the field were straightway 
taken into custody. 

Such affrays as these, however, were of too common occurrence to be 
looked at in a very heinou: light: an inquest was held onthe bodies, and 


| a verdict returned in accordance with the faets, but as on the one hand it 
Placing | 


was a difficult matter to indict a crowd, and on the other hand Sir Blase’s 
retainers could not be said to have stricken the first blow, but to have 
acted on the defensive, those who had been taken into custody were de- 
livered into the hands of mainpernors or bail, no indictment was ever 
preferred, nor any other proceedings taken, and there the matter ended. 


PART lV. 
THE BATTLE. 


Kynge Edwarde saw the rudie streakes 
Of lyghte eclypse the greie ; 
And herde the raven’s crokynge throte 
Proclayme the fated daie. 
Thou'rt ryghte, quod he, “ for by the Godde 
That syttes enthroned on hyghe, 
Charles Bawdin and his fellowes twaine 
To daie shall surelie die. CHATTERTON. 
When the result of the combat, and the consequent failure of his at- 
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tempt on the freehold of Rab Green became known to Sir Blase, his in- 





digaation knew no bounds; with impatient gesture and fierce oaths, he | 


strode up and down the hall of the old manor-house, frightening all the 


domestics who were witnesses of his rage, by the vehemence with which | 


he swore that he would yet teach the rascal miller what it was to thwart 
the designs of a knight aud a gentleman, both of which characters he 
unhesitatingly attached to his own person. 


Yet it was not so much the escape of Rab o’ the Mill from the toil he 


had drawn around him that raised his anger; it was rather the apprehen- 
sion which luckily proved well founded, that the miller might be embo!- 


dened by the issue to thwart him yet further in his stil! cherished designs | 
on the Lady Agatha, whom he yet hoped to win by the strong hand, if | 


not by the force of persuasion. Indeed, it is impossible to say in what 
these designs weuld have resulted—what scheme of abduction would 
have been laid, and perhaps effected, despite Rab’s constant watchfulness 
over his fair ward, had not the attention of the guardian, whose term of 
tyranny was faet drawing to a close, been partially withdrawn from this 
favorite project by the stirring events that were taking place in different 
parts of the kingdom. ; 

After the sanguinary battles of Towton and Hexham the hopes of the 
Lancastrian party ro! Patera to have been entombed forever, and for 
a period of Ges or four years the crown of England had seemed so firm- 
ly placed upon the brow of Edward, that no effort which the rival fac- 
tion had it in their power to make could possibly shake it therefrom ; by 
the secession, however, uf the king, making Earl of Warwick from the 
royal party, the hopes of the discomfited Lancastrians again revived, 


and the stirring events which we have alluded to, arose out of the renew- | 


ed attempts of that party to regain their lost authority. Successive posts 
now brought the news of the landing of the Earl of Warwick at Dart- 
mouth, accompanied by the Duke ef Clarence, and the earls of Oxford 
and Pembroke, and the flocking of the people in multitudes towards the 
Lancastrian standard ; thencame the rumor, that Edward, who had been 
engaged in suppressing an insurrection in the North of England, was 
hastening southwards to encounter him, and finally that he had been sur- 
prised by a night attack in his quarters, and hurrying with a small reti- 
nue to a seaport, had barely time to embark and make good bis escape 
into Holland. 

This was unwelcome tidings to Sir Blase, who being a well known ad- 
herent of Edward's party, found himself placed in a situation not altoge- 
ther free from peril, and at the same time very far removed from prof:t ; 
this, as a soldier of fortune, was not a position that at all suited his views, 
and as he had sold his services and those of his retainers, to the Yorkist 


party in the first instance, he now determined to attach himself to the | 


Lancastrian party, which, with the powerful Earl of Warwick at its 
head, seemed likely to become predominant. In order to effect this ob- 
ject, accompanied by his mercenary retinue, he forthwith proceeded to 


London, where, inasmuch as it was the policy of the party to ensure as | 


many adherents as they possibly could, his advances were well received, 
and in the mean time the Manor was blessed with his absence and that 
of his followers. 

Biding in the metropolis no longer a time than was sufficient to ensure 
his interests, and to persuade himself that he was likely to acquire no 
new boon from the party to which he had attached himself, as he had 
rendered no actual service, he 1eturned to the manor, thence to exact, by 


old practised and newly devised extortions, a return of those means | 


which the expenses of the journey had lessened,and to renew those projects 


against the Lady Agatha, the fulfilment of which his late apprehensions | 


had prevented. 

But in the political horizon of that time, a sterm was brewing, which 
broke around him all too soon fur the accomplishment of those designs 
he meditated, and before a week hadelapsed from the time of his return, 


he found that those hopes which he had placed on the stability of the | 


Lancastrian power were already on the point of being overthrown, and 
his own fortunes consequently on the point of utter wreck. 

Edward, though he had been forced to fly, soon found means and friends 
abroad, whereby te carry on the bloody quarrel of his party. Assisted 
by his brother-in-law the Duke of Burgundy, he landed at Ravenspur in 
Yorkshire, passed, by a well conceived stratagem, of the army the Earl 
of Warwick, who endeavored to intercept his, as yet weak forces, and 
pushing on towards London, was there received and acknowledged as 
king with every demonstration of joy: this it was that aroused the ap- 
prehension of the mercenary (iuardian, for he well knew that Edward, 
if he recovered his power, would not belikely to overlook the late return 
made to his former bounty, and he felt, therefore, that nothing now re- 
mained for him but to hang his hopes on the success, and embark his 
personal fortunes in the service of that party to which he hed last done 
homage. 

With this determination he was on the point of setting out'to join the 
army of the Earl of Warwick, when news came of the fatal baitle of Bar- 
net, in which that nobleman was slain and his party discomfited: but as 
a set off to this evil tidings it was asserted that Margaret of Anjou with 
a body of French forces had landed at Weymouth, and that the Dukes of 
Somerset and Devonshire were levying an army in the counties from 
whence they drew their titles. Awaiting the arrival of these forces, the 
late Queen retired to Bath, and Sir Blase hearing that Edward with a 
well supplied and well disciplined army had already arrived at Abingdon 
on his way to meet the Lancastrians, summoned all the military tenants 
of the Bartlett Manor, and with the intention of taking the heir with him, 
he prepared to move at their head to the head quarters of the Queen, 
there to enlist them under the Lancastrian banners. The aumber of his 
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| own personal followers he had also increased by the enrollment of as many 
cut-throats as he could take into his pay, and thus prepared for the emer- 
| gency, he awaited the appointed morning on which, with horse and lance, 
or otherwise, according to the nature of their several tenures, the te- 
nants of the maner were to muster in the wide park that surrounded the 
manor house. 

The astonishment of Sir Blase when the appointed morning broke, and 
shewed hin no gathering of armed tenants, was only equalled by his in- 
| dignation, and both these feelings were destined tobe considerably aug- 

mented when the heir himself as well as many of the domestics about the 
hall were likewise found among the missing. 

At sunset on the preeeding evening there had been a muster of stout 
yeomen down by the old mill of Rab Green; horsemen with iron jacks 
and casques aa long lances; footmen with light steel corslets and caps, 
| and bucklers on their arms; cross-bow men and archers, spearmen and 
| men-at-arms, were mingled simultaneously together ; the ancient veteran | 

whose limbs for many a day had never been cased in steel, and youths 
| who had never yet known the straight durance of a jacket of iron—high 

and low, well born and humbly nurtured, each armed according to his 
| degree, the tenants of the manor had gathered together. In the very 
| midst of the assemblage, the knightly pennon of the family was ~ to 
the winds, and the young heir, who with a glistening e gazing 
| upwards on its embroidered folds, now for the first Toalaeal his sword 
| with warlike purpose, and before”that assembled company made a so- 
| lema vow that the pennon of his ancestors should never h him be 
dishonored ; and then up arose a long lusty shout, that, had Sir Blase been 
less deeply engaged in the old knight’s library in pondering over his 
| schemes, might have easily awakened his ever ready suspicion, pealed 

abroad, and each one swore in return that so long as that pennon con- 
tinued upraised, come what might, through evil, through good, they 
| would never turn back from the battle. And then there was a mounting 
amongst the horsemen, and a drawing tight cf belts and braces among 
those on foot, preparatory to setting forward on the march. Young Ray- 
| mond Bartlett with a light beund leapt on the back of a noble destrier or 
| war horse, that, plunging and pawing the ground with impatience, had 
| been hitherto withheld from the performance of other equinine vagaries 
by the strong arm of Rab o’ the Mill; the flourish of a single trumpet 

gave the signal to advance, and immediately afterwards the lately de- 
pendent heir at the head of every tenant on his father’s manor capable of 
bearing arms, was moving off the muster ground towards the camp of 
| king Edward at Abingdon. ' 

Once and once only in that proud hour of his life did his heart grow 
womanly, and his feelings soften, and that was at the moment when 
| the fair face of his sister appeared at an upper casement of the old mill, 
| smiling with a sorrowful look, as though to smile then were some worse 
feeling than grief, and essayed in vain to utter a cheerful ‘adieu’ on his 
departure. Still as the cavalcade advanced, at every turn of the road 
from whence a glimpse of the casement could be seen, the heir turned im 
his saddle and bent his eyes in that direction; the sorrowful countenance 
| gradually became a mere outline, the expression of which was lost as the 

distance increased, but the flutter of a white handkerchief still served as 
| a token of the affectionate wishes that looks could no longer convey ; on~ 
| wards they kept through wood and coppice, toiling over the rough roads 
| ata slow pace, yet still, whenever the mil! could be seen, the token yet 

fluttered from the casement, and even when for the last time the young 
| heir turned, and through the gathering mist.in the valley could barely dis- 
tinguish the outline of the fac off building—even then fancy slipped in to 
his aid, and once more he saw the farewell token of a sister’s love. 

It is needless to repeat the imprecations and threats which Sir Blase 
fulminated against the heir and the tenants of the Manor, when he found. 
himself debarred the hope of that influence which their tan yy un- 
der his command at the Lancastrian camp would have conferred on him ; 
| but when cooler moments came, he grew more reasonable, and came at 
| length to look upon that as a providential circumstance which at first 
| sight had moved him to so much anger. Under this second view of the 
case, he saw that if the Lancastrian party were successful, the heir by 
joining with the Yorkists as he had done, would have laid his estate cpem 
to confiscation, a fact that, considering his services on the red rose side— 
that is to say, the services that he was about to render—gave him a very 
probable prospect of acquiring an absolute title to the forfeited lands ; 
indeed he made up his mind that the right to the one should be made 
the price of the other; in the second place, supposing the Yorkhists were 
successful, still there was a chance of the heir's death in the battle that 
must precede, and in this case the lady Agatha would beeome sole 
heiress of the Manor, which as he bad fully made up his mind to marry her 
whether she would or not, he looked on in the same light as the acquiring 
it by forfeiture in the case first mentioned, and in the heuer supposed cire 
cumstance, he seemed to leok on the probability of his beibg enabled to 
purchase a pardon for his past and present treachery, with the air of » 
man well satisfied that he is making a safe calculation. Not deeming it 
however expedient at that critical moment to press his suit further with 
the lady Agatha, whom he almost began to suspect would never by opem 
and fair means be his, and the loss by the defection of the tenants of the 
estate being irreparable, he contented himself for the present with fulmi- 
nating dire imprecations against the heir individually, and the tenants 
jointly and severally, then gathering around him his band of ruffian 
mercenaries, to the great relief of the women and children on the estate 
he sat out for Bath, where the army of Queen Margaret was daily im- 
creasing. 


3 
In the mean time, without hindrance or disaster, young Raymond 
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Bartlett and his followers joined the forces of King Edward at Abingdon, 


since he had been informed of the treachery of Sir Blase, and therefore 
the knowledge of his being about to join the Lancastrian army was by no 
means unexpected. Neither was the young heir less heartily welcomed 
by young Walter Walton, now Sir Walter, wko held an honorable post in 
the Yorkist force, and whose brave and generons disposition and knightly 
bearing had gained him the high esteem of his peers and the respect of 
his inferiors. ‘ 

At Abingdon King Edward tarried no longer time than sufficed to gain 
him intelligence of the route of the Lancastrians, and no sooner had he 
learnt by certain information that they had determined in consequence of 


their inferiority, both in numbers and dis ipline, to retire towards Wales, | theirentrenchments, every cannon of their opponent might be made to bear. 


where they hoped to be joined by a Welsh force under the Earl of Pem- 


broke, than he issued a proclamation, proscribing the chiefs of the oppo- | 


site party by name, and then advanced to Cirencester. From thence he 
marched to Malmesburgh, hoping thereabouts to meet his opponents ; 
but they stil] avoiding an engagement retreated before him and appeared 
before Gloster, where, being refused admittance, they proceeded to 
Tewksbury, still striving to cross the Severn and retreat towards Wales ; 
here however finding themselves disappointed in the arrival of their re- 
inforcements, and unable to pass the river without hazarding the loss 
of their rear, they flung up intrenchments, and forming an encampment, 
determined to abide the issue of a battle. 


By steady marches Edward approached towards them; dividing his 


barren Cotswold Hills, in momentary expectation of meeting them, but 
disappointed in this, he passed down into the valley and proceeded to- 
wards Tewksbury. Throughout his passage through miry lanes and 
stony ways, through woods and hedges, the army suffered much from 
want of water and provision until they arrived at the little village of 


Cheltenham; but here they rested awhile, and refreshed with supplies | 


which Edward had had the foresight to send thither beforehand, they | ed with seeming precipitation, and as Edward had surmised, through the 


continued their journey, and, coming within two miles of the enemy, 
there they passed the night. 

On the following morning, the first faint dawning of light broke upon 
the two hosts so soon to be engaged in deadly conflict with each other. 
As yot, however, all was peace and quietness; not a sound was heard in 


the early lark and the merry chirp ofinnumerable other birds alone broke 
in upon the hushed silence so soon to be banished by the angry clash of 
steel. From the encampment of the Yorkists on a slight eminence, the 
landscape spread over green meadows hemmed in by hedges just burst- 
ing into blossom, and wet with the glistening dews of spring, dark woods 


and coppices motionless and still, as though conscious of the coming strife, | 
and narrow lanes, whose banks on eithe side were all besprent with early 
spring flowers, until it reached the entrenchments within which was the 


encampment of the Laneastrian army. At their several posts the watch- 
ful sentinels stood motionless, though doubtful of the issue of the coming 
strife, thinking perchance of fond wives and helpless children, far away, 


hearts the bitter quarrel which might make the one a widow and the 
other fatherless, when they, thus called upon to hazard life therein had 
no interest in the deadly feud that brought them forth, nor part or 
share in the fruits to be gathered from success. 

Suddenly as the eastern hdtizon began to redden, a solitary trumpet 
brayed from the camp of the king, and a8 the quiet that had until that 
moment reigned, fled far off affrighted, half a dozen drums called the 
host fro.n their slumbers; immediately afterward, as though in answer- 
ing defiance, the clamor of warlike music sprang up from the camp of 
the opposite party, and in the faint breeze the emblazoned banner of Lan- 


caster stirred with a sluggish motion, ominous of the fortune of the party 
in the approaching conflict. 


Right quickly was the summons to arms obeyed by both parties, and 


each was soon placed in battle array against the other. The king still 
Gloucester, afterward Richard the Third, the second by Edward himself, 
and the last by the young Marquis of Hastings, and as he rode along the 
front of each division when drawn out in array, he personally stimulated 
his followers to do their duty by such words of encouragement as he well 
knew how to use. Amongst the foremost in the van division under 
G\oucester, young Raymond Bartlett found place, and no sooner was he 
recognized by the king in his progress than he exclaimed: 

“ Bear thee well, good youth. Sir Blase is in yonder host. 


day. By St. George, thou shalt win thy spurs on the same field that 
gives Sir Blase to the hangman.” The heir bowed over the neck of his 
war-horse until his long auburn locks mingled with the flowing mane of 
his charger, and the king passed on. 

Neither was there lack of promises and encouragement given to the 
adherents of the opposite party to incite them to de their utmost. “ Re- 
member, Sir Blase,” said the Duke of Somerset, as he recognized that 
individual at the head of his band, “ the Bartlett manor is a right fair 
prize to win—if Lancaster prevails thou art the rightful lord—to this I 
pledge my faith.” 

The decisive moment was now athand, yet King Edward remained 
for a time undecided how, with the most advantage, he should begin 
the fight. Observing, however, the entrenchments of the enemy, he per- 


— 


| enemy. 





Do thy | 
devoirs manfully, and thou art knight and free of Guardian from this | 
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| after the first assault, and on the inference which he drew from that cir- 
and was right well received by that brave and politic monarch: long 


circumstance, as well as his knowledge of the impetuous and headstrong 
temper of Somerset, the Lancastrian leader, he decided his plan of at- 
tack. To the pealing of trumpets and rolling of drums the van divi 
sion of the Yorkists under the Duke of Gloster, marched towards the 
entrenchments of the enemy; from the extreme right and left the ar- 
tillery belched forth smoke and flame, and was echoed back by the same 
apeeies of warlike annoyance from the entrenchments of the opposite 
party, who were in this means of offence, however, much inferior, and 


| fought at a disadvantage, inasmuch as the rapid movements of their ad- 


versaries formed a much less sure mark in the then little understoed art 
of gunnery, than themselves, on whom, cooped up as they were within 


As yet the moving columns of spearmen, archers, and crossbowmen, 
accompanied by men at arms on foot, held steadily onin resolute silence, 
but no sooner had they advanced within Low shot of the entrenchments 
than asteady shower of arrows and cross bow bolts poured in upen ev- 
ery opponent who dared to abide in sight, and with a loud shout of 
* Plantagenet !—a Plantagenet for York! forward! forward!’ the spear- 
men and men at arms under cover of the missiles, made at a brisk run 
for the entrenchments, which they had no sooner gained, than the mis- 
siles ceased, and from those assiling and those assailed, arose a clamor 


| that hushed even the roar of the artillery into silence. The pealing of 


the battle cries, the clash of weapons from the entrenchments, the sound- 


. | ing of drums and trumpets, and though last, ngt least, the piercing 
army into three divisions, he advanced in battle array over the bleak and | 


shrieks of those who, previously disabled by arrows or artillery, were 
now trampled under foot by the combatants as they closed in the ceadly 
struggle, formed aconfusion of sounds that might almost have astonished 
the experience of the builders of Babel. / 

But in accordance with previous instructions, no sooner was the as- 
sault made than, as though beaten off by the prowess of their adversa- 
ries, and seized bya sudden panic, the assailing party’of Yorkists retreat- 


opening in their lines out sallied the van division of Lancastrians in pur- 


| suit, headed by the impetuous Somerset himself. The retreat of the 


Yorkists before the advancing forces became more hurried in proportion 


| as the haste of the fiery duke and his followers to come up with them 


: | augmented, and as the cryof ‘‘ A Lancaster—a Laneaster—Somerset for 
either camp, and the shrill whistle of the blackbird, the soaring note of | 


”? 


Lancaster!”’ pealed across the open meadows into which they had emerg- 
ec, they were diawn unconsciously, in the heat of the pursuit, far from 


| the aid of the two remaining divisions, under the Baron Wenlock and 
| Eacl of Devonshire, which still kept their posts within the entrench- 
ments. 


No sooner did the Duke of Gloster sce that the stratagem had suc- 
ceeded, than winning a hedge and ditch which served to separate him 
from the pursuers, he rallied his forces and charged like a whirlwind up- 
on the advancing Lancastrians; again the pealing of battle cries, the 
twanging of bows and hissing past of arrows, the thundering of horses’ 
hoofs upon the green sward, the crashing of lances and the fall of steeds, 


| as the different bodies of horsemen met, fillled the air, and again the tide 
whom they might never look on more, and probably cursing in their | 


of battle was turned, and the Lancastrian forces, that had dashed on like 
an overwhelming flood, were now hurled back over the meadows. As 
yet, however, although forced to give ground, they did so without confu- 
sion; now abody of mounted men-at-arms and knights would dash out 


| from the smoke and dust that covered their retreat, charging upon the 


archers and cross-bow men of their adversary, whose missiles galled them 
sore, scattering them in their advance like chaff before the tempest, 
until they themselves were forced to fall back before the horse of thei: 
Anon, a swarm of bowmen lingered behind their main body, and 
retarded the advance of the Yorkists by a galling shower of arrows and 
bow bolts, and the issue of the contest might yet have been in their favor 
but forthe sudden and unexpected attack of two hundred spearmen, who 
bad been posted by Edwrrd in a wood near at hand, with orders to pre- 
vent ambuscade. These, perceiving the wood was unoccupied, and un- 


willing therefore to give the looking on, whilst their adversaries were on 
kept his army in three divisions, the van was commanded hy the Duke of | 


the retreat, fell furiously on the flank of the Lancastrians, who believing 
themselves assailed by another entire division of the Yorkists army, were 
seized witha sudden panic, and giving upall in despair, fled, each one 
for his life. Through the green lanes and meadows swarmed the pursu- 
ers and pursued; crouching low in the ditches or lurking in the thickets, 
each one of the Lancastrians endeavored to save himself as he best could, 


| yet notwithstanding the subtle devices which love of life prompted them 


to use, vast numbers were either taken prisoners or slain outright. 

In the midst of all this confusion young Raymond Bartlett, with an eye 
like that of a hawk looking afier its quarry, glanced over the surround- 
ing fields and meadows, in search of Sir Blase and his followers? hor- 
ses, whose riders had been dismounted and slain; riders, whose horses 
had in falling rendered them an easy prey to the footmen who swarmed 


| around; desperate struggles between broken bands of fugitives and pur- 


suers, the last strong eff rts of despair, onthe one side, and the sanguina- 
ry butchery of triumphant hate, on the other, met his glance as the 
clouds of smoke and dust shifted to and fro, but no knightly cognizance 
told of Sir Blase’s whereabouts, and in none of those changing groups 
which met his view, as the thick veil opened and closed again, was his 


| presence or that of his followers, either by sight or sound, to be detected 


Once, for amoment, as a cloud of dust rolled off the rising in the distant 
road leading to Gloster, the heir half imagined he caught the flutter of 


| his pennon; but the idea of his quitting the field whilst two whole divi- 


ceived that an opening had been left as though for the purpose of ena- sions of the army of his party remained unvanquished, seemed teo im- 


5 . . . } 
bling them to sally forth if any confusion were seen in the royal army 


nrobable to be entertained, and he rejected it accordingly. 
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Soon after the defeat of his division the Duke of Somerset, with some | 
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few horsemen regained the entrenchments from whence he had sallied 
out, an expectant victor, and there found the main division on which he 
had relied for assistance when he quitted his original station, still in ar- 


the unusual sounds, and the smoke, and the dust of the battle, the wing- 
ed songsters of the morning had fled to pour forth their songs in more 
quiet haunts, undisturbed by the clamor of men and the clash of weapons. 
Still over all the sun shone in unabated splendor, and the balmy air wan- 


ray, but without having moved either to his aid when hard pressed, or 
succor when pursued. ’ , 

F Calm fand serene, Baron Wenlock sat on horseback in the midst, 
looking as complacently over that bloody fieldas the early morning.— 


dered over the scene of death, and suffering as though it sought to min- 
ister to the relief of those, who, feverish with their wounds, and parched 


with burning thirst, yet lay stretched upon the earth unheeded and un- 
tended by human hands. 
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Burning with rage, the impetuous Sommerset rode up to him. “Ah, 
thou coward—thou base traitor!” he gasped out, his voice hoarse with 
passion. ‘‘ Why camest thou not to the rescue ?—the field is lost by thy 


the Baron had time to reply or defend himself, the battle-axe of the in- 
furiated Duke silenced him for ever. 


All this was the work of a moment, for Gloster, with such of his | 


forces as had not separated in the pursuit, came thundering on behind.— 
Emboldened by their success, and encouraged by the support of the main 
division under Edward, which followed close behind them, they entered 
the entrenchntents, almost without opposition, for, incapacitated by rage, 
Somerset was unable to give the necessary orders, and the tragic occur- 
rence within their own camp, seemed, by creating doubt and mistrust in 


the minds of the other leaders, to have paralyzed those efforts which they 


might have made to check the onward career of the victorious Yorkists. 
With one fierce shout they entered the trench and broke through the bar- 


riers behind which the Lancastrian forces were arrayed, and almost | 


without striking a blow, these last having lost their confidence in their 
leadefs, fled for the town, whereupon an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
flying as well as of those who made resistance, now that it wastoo late, 
commenced. Ip all directions they were cut down and slain; no sooner 
had they left their entrenchments behind, than bodies of horsemen 
charged hither and thither through the press of fugitives, piercing them 
with their long lances, or trampling them under their horses’ feet, whilst 
the light armed archers who pursued on foot, shot them down on all 
sides, whether they fled or resisted. In the extremity of their fear, they 
saw no dangers in the path before them, but rushing madly forward, chose 
certain death, rather than encounter probable destruction at the hands of 
those in their rear. The marshes bordering on the little river Avon, and 
the river itself, were each glutted with victims; floundering in the thick 
slime and mud of the former, numbers were suffocated before they could 
be drawn forth, and the stream of the latter bore away many others 
whose shrieks in their extremity were either unheeded or unheard. 
There was no tarrying for fords or footpaths, but each one took the 
marsh or river as it lay before him, and few out of the whole of that vast 
crowd who essayed to escape in that direction reached the opposite 
banks. But eventhose who so far succeeded were scarcely in less peril 
than before, for Edward and his brother Gloster in person urged cn 
the pursuit with unsparing hands. On into the town of Tewksbury 
swept such of the fugitives as had escaped the marsh and river—breath- 
Jess and exhausted—filled with the one strong terror of death, they made 
towards the Abbey and its sacred precincts for safety and sanctuary. But 


there was no sanctuary for treason, and still wherever they went, even | 


into the very inmost recesses of the sacred pile whither the pitying 
monks led them—even there with bloody hands the pursuers followed, 
dragging them forth again into the highway to die. 
Sick and dizzy with the appalling sights and sounds that had met his 
unpractised eye and ear, young Raymond Bartlett, at the head of some 
of his men-at-arms, rode into the town. 


were content to take as prisoners such of the fugitive Lancastrians as 
had hitherto evaded their search. Suddenly, as the heir rode slowly on, 
a youth on a jaded horse covered with dust, gall 
and in breathless haste disclosed news that made him rein in his war- 
horse with a suddenness that brought him on his haunches. A few ques- 
tions were eagerly asked and answered ; betwixt the heir and Rab o’ the 
Mill who rode behind him, a hasty conference was held, at the close of 
which, the latter was despatched with news of instant importance to seek 
Sir Walter Walton—a single sentence buzzed through the bevy of men at 
arms inthe rear, and the whole wheeling their horses, then spurred at a 
rapid pace towards home, distant some six miles from the field of battle. 
PART V. 
THE RESCUE. 
There was mounting ‘mong Grames of the Netherby clan— 
Fosters, Fenwicks and Musgraves, they rode and they ran. 
From Sta W. Scort’s “ Marmion.” 

Without uttering a word the heir and his followers passed out of the 
town of Tewksbury, and at a rapid pace held along the road that lay to 
the right of the late field of battle. All was silent, where tumult and confu- 
sion had so lately reigned parameunt, or if any sound was for a moment 
heard it was but the moan of some dying soldier who gave up his last breath 
in the utterance, or sudden shriek of some fugitive in the distance, whose 
lurking place wasthen first discovered by those of the Yorkists, who ranged 
the lanes and woods far and wide, to glut their appetites with the blood 
of the discomfited Lancastrians. No longer were the meadows dressed 
in the green garb of the early spring ; neither did the song of the birds 
sound out from the blossoming hedge-rows, as they had done in the quiet 
of the morning ; but dabbled with gore and strewn with dead bodies, 


| news he had just received, and the feelings to which that news h 
treachery, but thou atleast shali not escape me!”’ and so saying, before | 





The first fury of the pursuit had | 
then subsided, and the appetite for butchery being glutted, the victors | 


up to his bridle rein | 





But young Raymond Bartlett, as he rode past, had no attention to be- 
stow on all these things ; his thoughts were too much taken up by the 
ve 
en birth ; and well was this intelligence calculated to engross his ~~ 
attention, for the hurried words that had been spoken by the stripling on 
the tired horse, had told him of the abduction of his sister by Sir Blase. 
On seeing the defeat of his division the guardian had determined to pro- 
vide for his own safety and welfare ; the first of which he accomplished 
by gaining the rear of the Yorkist army bya circuitous route, accompa- 
nied by such of his mercenaries as had held together after their defeat, 
and the second point he had in some measure effected by passing on to 
the estate over which his late influence as guardian had now ceased, and 
after firing the mill of Rab Green, with the farm houses of some other 
ef the more obnoxious tenants, had sacked the manor house of its more 
portable valuables, and finally carried off the lady Agatha, and pret 
Mistress Alice, the miller’s sister, with the evident intention of - 
ing to the nearest seaport from whence he might convey himself’ with his 
spoil and prizes out of the kingdom. 

No wonder then that the heir heeded not the appearance of the field 
whereon the battle of the morning had been stricken—no wonder he rode 
on in silence and in haste, and no wonder that those who rode in his 
company shared in that silence and that haste, for in the uncertainty of 
the information they had received ; each one knew not but that his own 
hearth and homestead would be found desolate and his own family out- 
raged, or perchance butchered by the vindictive andcruel band whom Sir 
Blase had led back to the estate. 

Half an hour’s hard riding brought them within view ofthe Manor, 
and confirmatory of the intelligence that had reached them ; before them 
to the right hand and the left in two or three dfflerent directions, thick 
clouds of dun-colored smoke arose up ever the trees, marking the several 
spots that had been visited by Sir Blase's anger. In indignant silence 
the troop rode first towards the mill of Rab Green, and wheeling round 
where the green lane turned suddenly from the rough cart-way, they 
soon halted before what had once been the miller’s dwelling. A strag- 
gling heap of stone walls, filled with smouldering ruins ind smoking 
beams and rafters, from whence, ever and anon, the flame yet broke eut, 
was now all that remained ; nigh at hand sat a group of weeping wo- 
men and frightened children, the former wringing their hands in very terror 
and despair, and the latter shrieking and hiding their liltle faces in the 
laps of their mothers, frightened as much by the grief they witnessed as 
by the sight of the burning ruins before them. Reassuring these by the 
information they communicated to them, the heir and his party took the 
nearest road to the Manor house. 

Through lack of time, probably—certainly from no disinclination on 
the part of Sir Blase and his men-at-arms, the heir found the goodly pile 
of buildings that had so long been the home of his family, unfired ; but 
the front portal had been forced in with hasty violence, and the strong 
oaken panels were shattered and lay a wreck across the entrance. Pass- 
ing into the hall, the grey haired steward of the house was found, with a 
sword firmly clutched in his thin hands, slain by a deep gash on the head, 
as though he had met his death in the endeavor to prevent the spoilers 
from accomplishing their designs, and near him lay the yet warm corpse 
of another of the ancient domestics, stabbed in the chest by a broad ag- 
ger, such as the men-at-arms of the period wore. One by one the names 
of the remaining domestics were shouted over, but through the long gal- 
leries and corridors—the vaulted passages and lonely rooms of that de- 
serted house, echo alone replied. Without waste of time the stables 
were visited for the purpose of changing the tired horses, which the troop 
had ridden through the morning, for others more fresh and able, but the 
stalls were empty, and it was told them, by a stripling who had on the 
approach of Sir Blase and his followers hidden in a thicket nigh at hand, 
how Sir Blase had with his own hands and dagger slain old Laurice the 
ostler, and how the boy Dickon, had been so unmercifully belabored 
his retainers with their stirrup leathers, that he had dragged himself 
more dead than alive to the nearest covert. 

Disappointed in providing themselves with fresh horses which had 
been thus forestalled by Sir Blase, the heir and his followers made no 
furthur stay on the manor, but having learnt from him who had hidden 
in the thicket that the fugitives had gone forward in the direction of Bris- 
tol, they pushed on for Gloucester. On arriving there they found the 
whole city in commotion with the news of the late battle, notwithstand- 
ing which, however, there remained room enough in the breasts of a 
large number of persons for a strong feeling of indignation at the attro- 
cious conduct of Sir Blase, which had already become widely known by 
the arrival of Sir Walter Walton and Rab Green in the city, who by a 


| more direct route, had reached thither some time before the appearance 


of the heir, and had been moving busily amongst their friends, since their 
arrival for aid in the pursuit of the felon Guardian. Thus, what with 


| the personal influence of Sir Walter, not forgetting Rab o’ the Mill, who 


torn by the hoofs of the cavalry, and ploughed up by the artillery, the | amongst those of his degree was omnipotent, and the good name and re- 


verdure of the fields was destroyed—the hedges broken down by the 


pute which the heir and his ancestors had maintained in the city and 


combatants in the battle and the pursuit, and: far away, affrighted by | surrounding country for generations, no sooner had Raymond Bartlett and 
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his little troop of followers reached Gloucester, than messages of condo- | 


lence and sympathy and hearty offers of service met him on all sides ; 
fresh horses, of quick speed and strong endurance, were seon found to 
remount his party, and many a stout citizen, well armed and mounted, 
pressed forward to his pennon or that of Sir Walter, insisting on riding 
out to the rescue, either for the duty they owed the gentle lady Agatha, 
whose coin, and kind words, had often passed over their counters, or for 
the love of his worship the Mayor, and that of his gallant son. 

But besides these Rab o’ the Mill had stirred up quite another class 
of well wishers—all the bold spirits and ruffling gallants of the city, 
strong handed artizans and bold yeomen—men who would rather drink 
than talk, and flourish quarter staff or handle cold steel than either ;— 
fellows whose friendships were as firmly fixed as their prejudices, and 
whose hatred of foreigners led them readily to embrace every occasion 
that offered for a brawl with such: of these, a goodly number, through 
the influence of the stout hearted miller, soon offered their swords and 
services to young Raymond Bartlett. 

Gil Davis the Falconer, who had done good service in the morning as 
@ crossbowman in the Yorkish ranks, was also there, having been taken 
up “en coupe” by the miller on his way to the city, and despite a slight 
wound in the shoulder, had already changed his bowman's garb for a 
éase of harness, and gotten him a horse and a lance. Even Master 
Magog Sharpshears caught the warlike enthusiasm, and attiredin a well 
scoured coat of mail with an iron casque on his head, he seized the 
miller’s hand and swore by a very long oath, in a very confident tone, 
that pretty Mistress Alice should be well avenged, and bade him note 
particularly that he, Magog Sharpshears said it, aad for her love would 
take heed that it should be done. 

Unluckily for the quiet of the Constable of the City Watch, this 
boast was overheard by the quick ear of the Falconer, and aroused in 
the breast of that individual a large measure of wrath. ‘“ Why, thou 
shred—thou patch!” exclaimed he, in allusion to the trade and mystery 
followed by the redoubted Magog, which was that of a tailor;—‘“thou 
remnant—thou botcher ef men’s garments—an ye anger me by such ano- 
ther boast I will make thee swallow thy doublet—I will i’ faith.” 

“Ho, ho! thou’rt a wag, Master Gil,” replied the Constable, affect- 
ing exireme amusement at the remark of his neighbor—“ go to, gossip— 
thou’rt a wag—a wicked wag i’ faith—ho, ho!" —“ An ye wag your beard 
at me, Master Constable,” replied the Falconer—“ ye will find it sore 
wit.” The Constable again essayed to laugh the matter off, but failed 
most egregiously, when finding himself looking supremely ridiculous, he 
frowned very fiercely for a man of his size, and uttered a tremendous oath, 
which it must be confessed, however, was almost inaudible ; having ac- 
complished this with the deep fear of Gil Davis before his eyes, who 
ever since the combat in the lists he had looked upon with almost su- 
> aa awe, he mounted his horse and awaited the order to set for- 
ward. 

At length the trumpet sounded, and such as were about to start in the 
pursuit leapt lightly into their saddles, and with the heir and Sir Walter 
at their head, rode rapidly down the Southgate street leading on to the 
Bristol Road. A goodly sight it was to look on as they passed beneath 


the arched gateway, amidst cheers and ‘‘ God speeds” from the crowd | 


behind, and utterance of good wishes and waving of handkerchiefs from 
the narrow lattices of the houses on either side. Thirty stout lances 
well mounted and orderly apparrelled, led by two brave youths who 
were actuated as much by the love of military fame as the hope of pun- 
ishing lawless violence—and of securing the safety, the one of a blighted 
bride, and the other of a sister, bid fair to accomplish a much more dif- 
ficult feat than such as they were now bent on, and probably Sir Blase 
himself, could he have seen the gallant troop that was now thundering 
along the road behind him, would at once have abandoned his prizes and 
plunder in despair, and have sought in the increased speed which such a 
step would have enabled him to make, the single accomplishment of his 
personal safety. 

At the first village that came in their way, they gained certain tidings 
of those whom they sought, but from the time that had elapsed since they 
passed by, it was evident that a long and weary journey lay before the 
pursuers, ere they could hope to come up with them. Yet in no ways 
discouraged, at as rapid a pace as the state of the ways would admit, 
they continued in the direction of Bristol—now certain of Sir Blase’s in- 
tention, and in the firm belief that they should overtake him before he 
could reach that port, or at all events, before he could embark and quit 
the kingdom. 

Over hills and through valleys—across dreary commons, in which large 
tracts of land then lay open and uncultivated—through woods and forests 
that have long since disappeared before the patient industry of the agri- 
culturist, the little band rode on, awakening echoes at that time seldom 
disturbed, by the trampling of their horses and the clatter of their wea- 
pons and accoutrements, and ever and anon sending out some of the more 
swiftly mounted, to hill tops and eminences, from thence to survey the 
country before them, and thereby gain if possible some intelligence of 
those whom they sought. 

The afternoon was wearing fast away as the troop toiled up the steep 
acclivity of a hill within a few miles of the port and city of Bristol: on 
reaching the summit, the course of the road for some distance could be 
well discerned, and some mile in advance, a party ef horsemen were 
hurrying on with all the speed they could accomplish. 

Nothing doubting that this was the company of Sir Blase, they pushed 
forward with increased haste, and in a short time found that their sur- 
mises were correct, and that encumbered in their advance by their cap- 
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tives and booty, those befure them were stripped of all chance of escape 
save by the abandonment of both these, or the achieving a victory over 
their pursuers. Sir Blase himself, too, aspeared to be of this opinion, 
for, as though aware that those behind him were gaining momentarily on 
his troop, and yet determined to retain his prisoners and plunder if pos- 
sible, half a dozen lances were sent forward from his party in the midst 
of whom were now easily discoverable the forms of the two females on 
horseback, and whilst these moved on the direction of Bristcl, the re- 
mainder slackening their pace, seemed to await the coming up of the 
pursuers. 

Short time elapsed before the two parties met. With the determina- 
tion to contest the way, Sir Blase drew up his men-at-arms across the 
road, which row ran over a wide common overgrown with furze and 
heath bushes, through which there was no passage, and seeing this de- 
monstration on his part, his opponents came to a halt within speaking 
distance, and bade him yield himself prisoner. 

“ Yield thee, thou false knight,” cried the heir, “ yield thee, thou felon 
of the king, or we will charge upon thee with our followers.” 

“Get the back, boy!” replied Sir Blase in a tone of bitter insult, 
“Get thee back, or I will whip thee home with a hazelrod.” 

“Shame on thee! thou disgrace to knighthood !” interposed Sir Wal- 
ter, ‘the blood spilt in this encounter be on thy head;”’ then turning to 
those behind him, he continued, ‘‘To the rescue, brave gentlemen—charge 
for Baitlett and Walton—to the rescue !”” 

“A Bartlett—a Walton—to the rescue!” shouted the followers of the 
heir, and levelling their long lances, they priched their horses into a 
pace which increased in rapidity as they advanced towards their adver- 
saries. Nor were those adversaries backward in meeting the charge. 
“ A purse of silver crowns to him who strikes me down the heir,”’ said 
Sir Blase to his followers—“ forward, brave fellows—for the credit of 
the free lances.” 

Then came the crash of the meeting: lances were shivered on all 
sides, horsemen hurled over the croups of their horses or transfixed with 
the splintered weapons, horses were overthrown and their riders trampled 
under foot, until the din spread in one confused clangor wide over the 
common. Butthe heir’s party suffered most in the encounter, for it was 
composed of men who, in practiced discipline and experience, were by 
no means a match for the mercenaries of Sir Blase, whose very trade 
was fighting, and their livelihood the pay and plunder derived there- 
from; yet, notwithstanding this disadvantage, their superiority in point 
of numbers and the personal interest which each one felt in the quarrel, 
made them more than a match for their opponents, sothat although many 
of the saddles of the foremost in the charge on Sir Blase were emptied 
by the shock of the meeting, yet there were others behind who burned 
with the desire to exterminate utterly a band of desperadoes, towards 
whom they felt the most bitter hatred and abhorrence. 

But though the charge of the pursuers had been made with much loss, 
it could scarcely be deemed unsuccessful, for half a dozen or more stout 
lances of the party had forced a passage through the ranks of Sir Blase’s 
followers, and amongst these was Sir Walter Walton. Reining in his 
horse when he found himself clear of the press, he called around him 
such others of his party as had been as successful as himself, and for a 
moment seemed about to fall on the rear of his opponents, whose whole 
air: seemed to be bent on keeping their ranks close, and on avoiding a 
melee in which the numbers of the heir’s party wuuld have given them a 
vast advantage. Throwing a glance along the road in the direction of 
the lances whom Sir Blase had sent forward with his captives, he hesi- 
tated in his first resolve, and raising himself in his stirrups, he watched 
for some seconds with an anxious interest the movements of the young 
heir and his party; then, as though satisfied that he could leave the con- 
test in their hands, he turned his horse and shouting, ‘‘ A Walton, to the 
rescue !”’ followed by some half dozen horsemen, he spurred after those 
in whose guard were the lady Agatha and Mistress Alice Green. 

In spite of the efforts of the foreign men at arms to keep themselves 
in one compact body, their ranks were soon broken up by the repeated 
assaults of their adversaries, and singly—each one with his opponent, 
they were then compelled to fight ; the long heavy swords of the horse- 
men fell heavily on each others armor, and battle axes and ponderous 
iron maces clashed through casques and coats of mail, shivering them like 
brittle glass wherever they fell, and bearing the wearers to the ground. 
But the strife had now become of too desperate a character to be of long 
continuance, and when at length, in the height of the melee, Sir Blase, 
who fought like a tiger, was stricken down by the blow of an iron mace 
wielded by the strong arm of Rab o’ the Mill, his men immediately 
gave way, and such of them as succeeded in fighting their way clear of 
the press, turned their horses and fled. 

At this juncture Master Magog Sharpshears, whose valor was pre- 
cisely of that kind which, like Falstaff's, was duly tempered with discre- 
tion, deemed it high time to give his party a specimen of that prowess 
of which he had so often boasted ; levelling his lance which he had by 
his prudence in keeping in the rear, hitherto found no ute for, he spurred 
his horse into a gallop, and with a very loud oath and a look of the fier- 
cest, ran full tilt at one of the flying men at arms, hurling him fairly out 
of his saddle into the road, where he lay bleeding and senseless. “A 
good lance, Master Gog! Fairly borne, by St. George,’ shouted his 
comrades as they witnessed the feat, whilst in pursuit of the remainder 
of the flying mercenaries. 

Now had the matter rested liere, the Constable of the watch would have 
hada new theme for excessive selflaudation, and at the same time one foun- 
ded on a fact which could not be gainsaid, but unluckily for him, his steed 
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not having yet been fairly put to his mettle in the conflict that had prece- 
ded, could by no effort b# restrained or held back among the pursuers, but 
continuing his career he soon placed Master Magog in the not very envi- 
bble position of a fugitive before fugitives. On for their lives fled the mer- 
eenaries of Sir Blase, close followed by the followers of the heir; and in 
advance of both parties the Constable now spurredlike a madman, bellow- 


ing most lustily in the same breath for aid and quarter, ever and anon | 
throwing such glances over his shoulder as plainly told the agony of | 


terror he suffered. Nor were these terrors at all lessened by the execra- 
tions and curses with which the foreign men at arms assailed him: next to 
saving their own carcasses from the fury of those in the rear it seemed 
their most ardent wish to comé up with him who roared and shouted 
before them, and so far from seeming likely to pay any regard to his 
strenuously urged entreaties for quarter, he received a very significant 


hint from a broad dagger that whizzed overhis shoulder, hurled from the | 


hand of one behind him, of the treatment he might expect “en passant” 
should they by any means be able toovertake him. At length his terrors 
reached a crisis which was insupportable, and drawing to the side of the 
road he flung himself bodily from his horse’s back, and with a loud shout 
of derision and laughter the throng swept furiously past. 

But among the pursuers there was one who was in no wise moved by 
the mishap of Master Magog, but engrossed by one single desire, contin- 
ued heedless alike of the piteous looks and exclamations of that person- 
age in his flight, and of his subsequent escape from the peri! which 
threatened him. This one was Rab Green : from the moment in which 
he had stricken down Sir Blase and burned to find a new opponent, his 
whole manner had undergone a change ; for whereas up to Rs 
the conrlict he had showered his blows on all sides, wherever an 


adversary could be found within reach,—and had shouted his party | 


cry lustily,—wherever the course of the melee led him,—so no 
sooner had he turned, than he became suddenly mute—hia features 
lately working with the excitement of the fight grew pale and 
rigid, for in the ill-looking countenance of one of Sir Blase’s men 


fighting in the distance he recognized the murderer of old Sir John | 


Bartlett, the abjured felon of the little church at Cirencester. From that 
man’s face his eye never wandered, but through the thickest of the press, 
where blows fell quickest and heaviest he pushed forward towards him ; 
warding off mechanically the weapon savehes that fell around him in his 
progress, but striking no blow in return, it seemed as though his whole 
attention was taken up by the endeavor to reach that man—as though in 
all that crewd he sought no other adversary but him. 

Amongst those who extricated themselves first and fled, this man was 
the foremost, for all shrank back or fell before his practised hand and 


strong arm, and amongst the foremost in pursuit, passing by others of | 
the party of Sir Blase without seeking to strike a blow at them on his | 


way, was Rab Green the Miller. 

On arriving at the end of the common those fugitives who had thus 
far escaped separated in ll directions, each one sidifting for himself. 
Across the broken waste, towards the woods and coppices, on every side 
which held out a prospect of escape from the hot pursuit, they spurred 
singly for their lives ; but still on the track of him who had been singled 


out from his fellows, the Miller held with the persevering endurance of | 
In vain he turned down winding lanes, dived into dark | 


a bloodhound. 
hollows, and skirted the borders of the woods; Rab o’ the Mill was still 
behind him, but alone and far separated from all his fellows. 
finding that he could by no means shake off his pursuer, and his horse 


beginning to fail, the fugitive seemed to decide on making a vold stand, | 
and alighting accordingly he tied his jaded beast to a tree, which the | 
poor brute little needed, and by the time he had accomplished this, the | 
Withdrawing himself from the road so that | 


miller was up with him. 

his pursuer should not have the advantage of charging upon him on horse- 

back he cooly prepared himself for the encounter. 
y peop 


his bared weapon in his hand approaching the spot where the man stood, 
he demanded in a stern voice—“ Do’st knuw me, murderer 7?” 

“* Ay,”’ replied the other, cooly adjusting his sword belt, “and care 
not for thiee.”’ ‘ 

“Art thou net the felon who did’st take sanctuary at Cirencester,”’ 
demanded the miller as he drew nearer. 

“« Ay,” said the man in a careless tone, “ and thou art he who did’st 
make such a coil on the outside 0’ the churchyard, methinks. Come on, 

fear thee not!’ 


‘« Thou did’st slay that worthy old knight, Sir John Bartlett,” continued | 


the miller with a slow intonation as he arrived within arms length of the 
foreigner. 
“ Ay, thou clown,” retorted the man, “ and I will now slay thee, an ye 
takefnot heed—no more words, Sir Lout, but strike an ye dare.” : 
No more words were necessary: with a sudden outburst of rage, 


ing within him, the miller struck on the sudden a downright blow, which 


although warded off, almost brought the man to his knee, and a furious | 
At that period the science of | 
| lay one of the tenants of the Bartlett Manor, like himself mortally woun- 


though short combat thereupon ensued. 
the duello was altogether unknown, and great skill in fence was not 
until many years afterwards a necessary requirement in the combatant ; 
bodily strength and coolness of temper were the principal means of ac- 
quiring the advantage in single combat, and altho’ in the first of these 


requisites the miller had a decided superiority, in the latter (on the pres- | 


Nevertheless the victory | 
declared in his favor, for beating down his opponent's guard, whose | 


ent occasion at least) he was sadly deficient. 


atrength in the previous fatigues of the day had been much spent, his 


| afforded least protection, and felled him to the ground. 
| quick !” exclaimed the miller, placing his knee on the breast of his pros- 


| one for 





At length | 


, . | 
Seeing this, Rab | 
Green dismounted and turned his horse loose in the lane, and then with | 


| one of the most brilliantexploits he had ever enacted. 


heavy blade aiit upon his neck close to the shoulder where his armor 
‘‘Shrive thee, 


trate adversary, and snatching his long dagger from his girdle, “ I show 
thee no mercy.” 

“ Curse thy luck,” replied the man, sullenly, “do thy work. I spit 
: thee. Jaques Brun never begged life yet, nor will not, from clod like 
thee. 

“Why slew ye Sir John 2” said the miller, whose voice grew louder 
in the demand, and whose dagger trembled over the man’s throat with 
excess of rage. 

“ Ask Str Blase,” responded the ruffian in a tone that so far from be- 
traying any fear betokened rather a malevolent pleasure in the remem- 
brance of the deed brought to his notice, “‘ Ask Sir Blase—he wanted a 
—— of fair lands, and there was none in the king’s gift—I made 
im.” 

“‘ There’s thy reward for the deed,” shouted the miller, plunging his 
uplifted weapon twice in the throat of the mercenary manat arms. A few 
hollow gurgling sounds that might have been groans or laughter, followed 
the blows, and then all was still. The miller arose, and wiped the blade 
of his dagger in the long rank grass by the road side ; then murmuring, 
‘“* [am quit of my vow,” he remounted his horse,and departed in quest 
of his party. 

It is hardly necessary to detail the rest of the adventure : who isthere 
but can fancy the furious onset made by Sir Walter and his half dozen 


| followers on the party of lances who had his ladie love under guard ; 
at stage of | 


who but can fancy that their deliverance was safely accomplished. Nay, 
to go farther ! it requires no great stretch of the reader’s imagination 
to lead him to the conclusion that a matrimonial alliance was soon after- 
wards formed between the houses of Bartlett and Walton, and that 


| pretty Mistress Alice, the miller’s sister, concluded, in order to protect 


herself from all such mischances in future, to espouse Gil Davis, the 
Falconer. 

With respect to the after fate cf the several personages who have thus 
far figured in our narrative, we will in compliance with the established 
custom, give the reader all the information in our power. 

At the ripe age of forty, Sir Raymond Bartlett, who up to that period 
had my himself wholly to warlike pursuits and lived in a state of 
single blessedness, had his brains (presuming the fact of his eee 
does’nt prove that he had none) beaten out at the battle of Boswo: 
Field, whilst fighting on the side of the Earl of Richmond against 
Richard the Third, under whose command he had broken his first lance 
at Tewksbury. 

The time of Sir Walter Walton’s decease we are unable to determine ; 
we can date with certainty, jowever, that like a sensible person, prefer- 


| ing the quiet of home and the society of his lady to the tumult of @ 
| camp, he lived to a good old age. 


An ancient tombstone on which the 
sculptured forms of himself and wife are placed side by side, may yet be 


| seen in the Cathedral Church of Gloucester ; a panegyric of their many 


good qualities may yet be spelt out upon the worn marble, but the dates 
of their decease are entirely obliterated. From them ensued a long line 
of descendants, and to their eldest son the manor of Bartlett descended 
on thé death of Sir Raymond without issue. 

And stout Rab o’ the Mill, throughout his whole after life, became noted 
as much for his particular aversion to foreigners as his love of quarter 
staves and double ale. He was at last slain in a ruffle at Gloucester, 
with the retainers of some foreign Earl then on a visit to the lords of 
Berkley castle and domain. 

Gil Davis and his bride lived long, and though in her old age Mistress 
Alice became somewhat of a shrew, yet this the Falconer never al- 
lowed to interfere with the quiet tenor of his life; on such occasions he 
would betake himself to the nearest village inn or hostel, and there 
wait with most exemplary patience until the storm had had time to 
subside. 

Master Magog Sharpshears was also a longliver, and notwithstand- 
ing the palpable terror betrayed by him in his flight before Sir Blase’s 
men at arms, he invariably boasted of his prowess on that occasion, as 
It is true that the 
fact as related by him was sometimes gainsaid to his face, by certain im- 
pertinent persons who, @s he said, were envious of his fame; but when- 


| ever this occurred it was his wont to swear awfully, after which he would 


insist with the steadiest perseverance, that those cries which they attribu- 
ted to fear, and the subsequent fall from his horse resulted simply from 


| a fierce and sudden attack of cholic—a constitutional distemper to which 
| 


he was subject, and which he had inherited from his father. To the 
truth of this explanation he swore so often that he at last firmly believed 
it to be true, and consequently felt highly indignant at its being ques- 


| tioned. 


which from the moment he had first seen his opponent, had been gather- | 


With the fate of Sir Blase the reader is already acquainted; stricken 
from his horse by the weapon of Rab Green, when the hot pursuit of the 
suruivors of his band commenced, he was left amongst the wounded and 
dying that lay strewed thickly around him. Near him, by the road-side, 


ded, and in the death-agony of each the consolation of the one was found 
in taunting and reviling the parting spirit of the other. On the failing 
senses of the late Guardian, no single ray of consolation beamed; the 
last sight on which his eyes looked, was the angry and distorted features 
of his dying enemy, who was striving with dagger in hand to drag his 
nerveless limbs to the spot where he lay; the last sounds of which he 
was conscious were the fearful oaths and imprecations which the expiring 
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man uttered against him. 
ted grave, which he shared with such of his men as had fallen, as in his 
lifetime he had shared in their infamy, was dug; no memorial ever mark- 
ed the place of his final rest, but the memory of his evil deeds was his 
only and lasting monument. 
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Near the spot where he fe}l, his unconsecra- 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have little, in the way of exciting news, to present our readers 
this week; although many events have transpired, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, might have created a sensation. The month of 
November, with its all-absorbing local events, which remain still fresh in 
the memory of the whole public, seems to have dissipated any extraor- 
dinary interest which the meeting of Congress might create. The late 
foreign news and the President's Message were not, therefore, received 
and read with that avidity which generally marks the advent of such im- 
portant newspaper intelligence. The reader will, 
faithful synopsis of both in our columns. 

The lengthy original paper entitled “Sir Blase de Blacquemont, the 
Gardeine in Chivalrie,” which we publish complete in this week’s paper, 
is, of its kind, an excellent story. The reading of the first part will 
perhaps prove rather dull to lovers of light literature, but such will be 
amply repaid, if they but take the trouble to read the story through.— 
The publication of this tale has excluded some new chapters of ‘ The 
Commissioner,” which will consequently appear in our next. 

The new novel “Susan Hopley, or the Adventures of a Maid Servant,” 
which we propose to publish early next week, is one of the most ente:™ 
taining works of the kind we have ever issued ; and we refer the reader 
to the opinions of some portion of the European press, upon its merits, 
on our last page. 

A full explanation of the character of the great Mammoth Pictorial 


nevertheless, find a 


Brother Jonathan, to be issued on the 2] st instant, will be found in the | 


advertisement on page two, Nearly twenty thousand copies of this stu- 


pendous and magnificent sheet are already engaged; and as the edition 
is limited to 35,000, those agents who have neglected to send in their 
cash orders, should do se promptly, or they will be too late. 
Thenkegiving Day, (Thursday) being dull, rainy and unpleasant, its 
observance in this city was not very general. Those who did abstain 
from labor—except the very limited number who attended church—had 


little means of recreation, beyond what their own firesides would afford. | 


The festivities of the occasion were consequently unusually limited. 

The theatricals in our city continue dull, very dull. There has scarce- 
ly any thing been produced during the week at either house, worthy of 
notice. The Park Theatre reduced its prices to 50 cents for boxes, and 
25 cents for pit. The Bowery Theatre has been shut up since Thursday. 


The little Olympic appears to be alone in its glory, doing an excellent 


business. 
——— 


Tue Presipent’s Messace.—The annual message of President Ty- 
Jer was delivered to Congress on Wednesday last, and arrived in this 
city at half-past ter o'clock the same evening by a government express. 


Like the two former messages of our distinguished chief magistrate, it is 


abrief and eloquent state paper. It commences by expressing gratitude 
to God for the abundance with which the season has rewarded the la- 
bors of the husbandman, and for the uninterrupted health of the whole 
country. 

The President first congratulates his fellow-citizens upor. the happy 
settlement of our recent difficulties with Great Britain, attended as they 
were by irritating circumstances, which Seriously threatened the public 
peace of both countries. He thinks there is nothing in the treaty of such 
settlement, which can compromise the honor or dignity of either nation. 
He regrets, however, that the boundary line between the two countries in 
the Oregon Territory could not have been settled at the same time, as the 
tide of emigration is fast flowing towards that territory, and bids fair soon 
to reclaim what was so recently an unbroken wilderness. 
ment of this boundary line 


As the settle- 
, however, would have seriously delayed the 
important business already accomplished, it was thought advisable to 
postpone the subject ; but the President thi 
ter than the present, to cement the futur 
countries by its 


nks that no time can be bet- 


re and 


P ot 
© pea and unity of the two 


prompt settlement. 


JONATHAN. 


Our relations with all the other powers of Europe continue on the most 


, amicable footing, and peace with all the world, the true foundatian of our 
policy, is at present happily maintained. 

The Commissioners appointed to settle the claims of the merchants 

| upon the Mexican Republic, awarded $2,026,079 68. Other claims 
were submitted too late for the consideration of these commissioners. — 

Our Minister at Mexico has been instructed to demand a settlement of 

the claims passed upon, and to signify that we shall expect full satisfac- 
_ tion for the claims not fully established, whenever they can be adjusted 

to the satisfaction of both parties. . 

With the monarchies and republics of South America, our relations 
are as amicable as could be expected, considering that civil wars and 

| commotions are continually occurring in most of them. The govern- 
ment of Chili has agreed to pay an indemnity for the detention of the 
brig Warrior at Coquimbo, in 1820. We have concluded an imp: ortant 
commercial! treaty in the Republic of Ecuador. 

The Florida war, which has lost the nation such a large amount of 
treasure, and some blood, is happily ended; though as occasional hos- 
tile movements among the vagrant Indians still occur, a sufficient number 
of troops will be continued there to prevent open hostilities. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1842, (exclusive 
of the amount deposited with the States, Trust Funds and Indemnities,) 
was $230,483 68. The receipts into the Treasury during the three first 
quarters of the present year, amount to $26,616,593 78. The receipts 
for the fourth quarter are estimated at nearly eight millions. The expen- 
ditures of the first three quarters of the present year exceed twenty-six 
millions; and those estimated for the fourth quarter amouut to about 
eight millions; and it is anticipated there will be a deficiency of half a 
million on the first of January next—but that the amount of outstanding 
warrants (estimated at $800,000) will leave an actual balance of about 
$224,000 in the Treasury. Among the expenditures of the year, are 
more than eight millions for the public debt, and $600,000 on account of 
the distribution to the States of the proceeds of sales of the pnblic lands. 

The President thinks that the late Tariff, being hastily passed, may 
| have some defects. He suggests that the Warehousing System might 
be an improvement to accompany the present system of cash duties.— 
He thinks, however, that if any alterations be made in the Tariff law, it 
should be with a view of permanency, as frequent changes in such 
tend to destroy the commerce of any country.e 

The report of the Secretary of War is very satisfactory. @he expen- 
ditures for military service are greatly reduced in amount, besides which 
the fortifications on our frontiers have been rigorously prosecuted 

As much angry contention has grown out of the present disposition of 
the mineral lands belonging to government, the President recommends 
that such lands should be sold rather than rented to those who work the 
| mines. He thinks such a disposition of them would be more beneficial 

to both the miners and the Government. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy, although it shows no de- 
crease of expenditures in that important branch of the national defence, 
yet it proposes, without increased outlay, to add greatly to the opera- 
tions of the marine, by keeping forty-one instead of twenty-five 
afloat; also to build twelve ships of a small class. 


The Report of the Postmaster General shows that that department 
has been enabled to pay its own expenses during the eurrent year, with- 


out lessening its general usefulness. The revenue has increased equal to 
$166,000 during 1842 over the revenue of the previous year 


laws 


veseels 


The President flatters himself, from these expositions, that the Gov- 
ernment has been faithfully administered, and that strict economy in the 
expenditures of the public money has been in every instance exercised. 


The President speaks of our present commercial embarrassments as 
the effects of a reaction to the immense amount of Bank capital thrown 
upon the country during past years, and which system has proved so 
disastrous to those engaged ia the Banking business. He then 
rates his plan for a Government Exchequer, and gives his reasons 
for supposing that such an establishment would do away with the 
objections to a National Bank, and at the same time regulate the 
domestic and furnish, to a certain extent, a uniform 
of the community. He 
ks that this plan would place the Treasury of the United 

States upon a more respectable footing than it has been for years past, 
| and would establish the credit of the Government, which may be re- 


re ite- 


exchanges, 


euriency among the mercantile portion 


also thir 











garded as the very soul of the (iovernment itself. As another argument | 
to bring about so desirable an end, he spesks of our credit in England, | 
and of the mortifying fact that the last loan authorized by Congress | 
could not be obtained in Europe, although, in amount, it was but about 
one-fourth of the annual revenue of the Government. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he suggests that we ought in future to look to our own ex- 
clusive means to supply the wants of Government; and the Exchequer | 
plan, if adopted, will doubtless aid in bringing about such a desirable | 
state of things. He estimates that it would throw ten or fifteen mil- | 
lions into the treasury at once, as such an amount would be in continual 
circulation throughout the country. 

The President cencludes this brief and explicit document by a merited 
eulogy upon the servites of our late venerable chief magistrate, General 
Jackson; and heartily recommends that the fine of $1000, imposed upon 
him for contempt, by the judiciary of New Orleans, at the time of his 
defence of that city against British invasion, be refunded. He thinks 
this is but an act of justice which will be in accordance with the general 


feelings and wishes of the American people. 
—— 
Coxcress.—There was no quorum in the Senate on Tuesday, which 


was the reason of the delay in delivering the President’s annual mes- | Novels, and we anticipate for it an unusual share of public favor. 


sage. In the House of Representatives on that day, Mr. Adams offer- 
ed a resolution repealing the 2lst rule, which excluded abolition peti- 
tions. Mr. Wise hoped the question on the resolution might lie over 


until more members were present, and it was decided that it should so | . i304 There is an air of sincerity and trustworthiness spread over 


lie over. Mr. J. T. Mason, of Maryland, then announced the decease of 


his colleague, Mr. J. W. Williams, and the House, after adopting 
several resoluticns in testimony of respect for the memory of the de- 


ceased, adjourned. 
—— a — 


New ArpointTMeNts BY THE Common Councit.—On Wednesday 
evening the following appointments of City Officers were made:—John 


B. Hall, Clerk in the Street Commissioner’s Office in place of G. W. | 
William Callender, a Clerk of Lower Police Office, 


Phyfe, resigned. 
re-appointed for four years. Robert Taylor, now Mayor's Clerk, was 
appointed a Special Justice of the Upper Police, in place of James 
Palmer, whose term of appointment had expired. Mr. Palmer was for- 
merly Alderman of the 12th Ward, and was mainly instrumental in get- 
ting the Croton Water intreduced into the city. His first appointment 
as Police Justice was unanimous—both parties voting for him; but he is 
now sacrificed to party prejudice. Horace Luffborough was then ap- 
pointed Mayor's Clerk, the place being vacant by Mr. Taylor’s appoint- 
ment as Justice. James M. Murray was appointed Clerk of the 5th, 


Sth, and 14th Ward Court—Alonzo B. Bigelow, Register of Water | 


Rents—Peter Masterton a Measurer of Coal—J. H. Kipp, Weigher of 
Coal—J. R. Scott, Inspector of Firewood, and A. L. Lounsbury, Weigher 
of Hay, at Manhattanville. James H. Kellum, day Police Officer of Ist 


Ward, was removed from office, and the Council then adjourned. 
— 
ARRIVAL oF THE VaNDALia.—The U. S. ship Vandalia arrived at 


Newport, R. I. on Tuesday, after fifty-seven days passage from the coast 
of Africa. She was on our coast ten days, experiencing continuous gales 
before she could get into any port—near half her crew being ill, and 
scarcely any of them fit for duty. As she could get no supplies at Cape 
Palmas, the men had been on half allowance during the whole passage. 


During the late tremendous gale, she was at one time within twenty | 


miles of Sandy Hook. 


The Vandalia sailed from the United States in May last, charged with | 
the important and delicate duty of protecting our mercantile marine on | 


the Coast of Africa from the violation of British cruisers, which had a 
short time previously frequently invaded the rights of our flag, under the 
claim of the right of search. Having examined that coast, from Gambia 
to Grand Bareby, without the sigh/ of a Slaver, or hearing of a single 
instance of molestation of our flag, by British cruisers, she then made 
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variety and piquancy. We can only liken it to a man of noble counte- 
nance wearing a threadbare coat out at the elbows, aad his feet slipshod. 
The great public cannot appreciate shabby gentility—nor will they disco- 
ver much merit in stereotyped attacks on President Jobn Tyler. The 
American should “turn over a new leaf.” 
—— 

Mvrpver Triat at Puitapetrars.—During the past week, Milton 
J. Alexander, a Kentuckian kas been on trial at Philadelphia for the bru- 
tal murder of Mr. Lougee, a broker, who kept his office near the corner 


of Chesnut and Third streets. The murder was committed about seven 


o'clock in the morning, last summer, just after Mr. L. had opened his 
office; and many people think that robbery was the prompting cause.— 
The defence set up is insanity—and from present appearances it is feared 
the assassin will gofree on this ground. The trial had not closed when 


our paper went to press. 
——_ re 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Susay Hoprey: or, the Adventures of a Maid-Servant. 
Wilson & Co., 162 Nassau street. 


It will be seen that the Publishers of the Brother Jonathan have 
fixed upon a work with the above title for their next issue of cheap 
We 
know few works of fiction where the moral is so pure, the characters so 
natural and natural-like, the dialogue so lively and dramatic, and the in- 
cidents at once so profoundly interesting, and so pleasingly and truly de- 


New York : 


every page, and the story evolves itself easily and freely, so that one feels 


| as if present at a living panoramic and dramatic representation, seeing 


and hearing the dramatis persone, and absorbed in breathless wonder 
at the rapid succession of startling but real-seeming incidents of a deli- 
cious romance of common life. We warmly recemmend this popular- 
cheap, and excellent work, both in moral and execution, to all lovers of 


fiction. 
a 


Tuatia: A Tale of the Antarctic, by J. C. Palmer, U.S. N. New 
York : S. Colman. 


This is a gift-book, got up in the usual splendid style of the works by 
this publisher. It is a Poem, describing the adventures which befel the 
schooner Flying Fish, while on the exploring expedition. The poetry is 
full of quiet and graceful beauties, and in addition, there is an appendix, 


| im prose, giving an account of the expedition se far as the Flying Fish 








an effort to punish the tribes concerned in the destruction of the Ann Car- 


ver, by the despatch of a merchant vessel with a part of her own crew, | 


and followed up by the presence of the ship itself, but the towns were 
abandoned, the people gone to the jungles, and beyond pursuit. The 
Vandalia lost but one man whilst on the Coast of Africa. 

— 


Tue New-Yorx American.—The fact is not questioned that the 


editor of the American is one of the soundest and mest intelligent news- 
paper writers of the day. 


Nevertheless his paper is dull—for it lacks 





public, 
i 


was concerned. 
We cannot give our readers a better idea of the work than by quoting 
the following three stanzas, from page fifty-six. 


We wandered where the dreamy palm 
Murmured above the sleeping wave ; 
And through the waters clear and calm, 
Looked down into the coral cave, 
Whose echoes never had been stirred 
By breath of man or song of bird. 


Beyond the lands where gold is sought, 
award the roving vesse! sped ; 
Where battles never had been fought, 
Nor human blood for glory shed ; 
And where the tame leviathan 
Knew not the enmity of man. 


Among the palaces of snow, 
Where storms lay frozen into sleep, 
And silence brooded long ago 
Over the stern, mysterious deep, 
We felt, with spirits hushed and awed, 
That Nature was alone with God. 
————a——— 
Worx anv Waces, or Life in Service; a continuation of “ Little Coin, 
Much Care.” By Mary Howitt. Appleton, 200 Broadway. 
This is another excellent little work of Miss Howitt’s, illustrated with 
two handsome steel engravings. As a present for young people it is 
very appropriate. 


eel 
Tue Aportep Cuitp, on tHe Necessity or Earty Piety. By 
Charles Burdett, author of ‘Emma, or the Lust Found.’ Saxton & 


Miles, 205 Broadway. 

This is an excellent moral tale, simple and touching in its narration, 
and calculated to implant in young minds that stern regard for virtue, 
which should guide them in after life. Judging from the previous similar 
efforts of the author, we believe this will be favorably received by the 
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Tue Decempen Macazines.—The Southern Literary Messenger | 
closes volume eight. Among the prose articles, the “Extracts from | 


the Journal of an American Naval Officer,”’ is the most interesting. A 
very pretty tale entitled “Frances and Fanny,”’ is concluded in this 
number. “ Political Character and Writings of, Lord Bolingbroke,” is 
an able and well written paper. The New York agency of this work 
is now at the Tribune office, 160 Nassau street. 

Godey's Lady's Book is a very pretty and lively number—containing 
among other things a sparkling letter from Willis. Barclay Compton, or 
the Sailor’s Return, an entertaining tale for young ludies, by Miss Les- 
lie, is now completed. The engravings are as usual, beautiful. 


Graham’s Magazine. This work is undoubtedly destined to take | 


the lead of its competitors, if lavish expense and great promises will 
give it any advantage. The present number contains three or four very 
costly engravings—a long and rather dull biographical memvir by Cooper, 
and several very pretty original tales. It closes the volume. 

Snowden’s Ladies’ Companion. Engravings; Florine, a very pretty 
portrait; The Gothic Church; Fashions. “ Poyntz’s Aunt,” by Willis, 
we copied last week from this number. 

The Democratic Review is a good number—one of the most interest- 
ing iseued in many months. It gives a spirited portrait of Mr. Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Boston Miscellany closes the first year of publication, and is now 


| againat our gas companies. 
} 


to pass into new hands. Its success has not been such as to meet the | 


expectation of the publishers. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and the Knickerbocker—not yet re- | 


ceived. 
——— 
Gas Merers—Taeir Unrarrness.—Among our periodicals by the 
last steamer at Boston, we find a very clever pamphlet upon Gas Meters; 


and as this isa subject in which a great many of our citizens are inter- 


ested, we shall endeavor to give a short digest of it. It is diffieult to | 
give an intelligible desctiption of a gas meter without the assistance of | 
plates. It may be likened to a round tin canister moving ina boxful of | 


water, the round canister being divided into four chambers or compart- 
ments, by partitions passing from the rim to the axle of the canister. 
The gas passing first into one chamber, from which it expels the water, 
and then into the chamber immediately below the first, from which it al- 
so expels the water, the chambers always rising up as they are filled 
with the gas, and thus the canister or wheel moves round inthe water. 
Attached to the axle of this round canister is an index hand, which moves 
over a dial something similar to the dial plate of a common watch, 
which marks the number of turns made by the canister ; and it being 
known how much gas this canister can contain, of course each time that 
it turns fairly round, by having had all the chambers into which it is 


divided filled with gas, the quantity of gas that the whole could contain | 
: l od, | pretty extensive pork trade between our Western States (where hogs run 


will have been turned ; ard by means of a little wheel work for every 10 
or 20 turns, according to the construction of the meter, that the first 
hand gives, another index hand moves once round—the number of 


dial measuring the number of times ten, the second the number of hun- 
dreds, the third the number cf thousands of feet that have been consumed. 


round canister are partly filled with water, and only partly with gas, so 
that the hands moving upon the dials register water as well as gas. In 
such case, meters generally indicate the consumption of 1,()0 feet of gas 
when only 900 have been consumed, or sometimes when 700 or even only 


suaded that in very many instances in this city too much water is put 
into the meter, and hence arise the numerous complaints of unfairness 


) 
—————— 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


REJOICINGS AT SUNSET. 
BY G. G. FOSTER. 

The waves were glad when the sun went down, 
For he was too much like a kingly crown 
Upon their free brows—so they merrily danced, 
As the eye of the not, proud day-light glanced 
Flickeringly out from its curtain of eloud— 
To the waters all brightness—to the sunshine a shroud ; 
And the sky and the ocean in ecstasy met, ~ 
And blended their smiles where the sun had set. 


The flowers were glad when the sun went down, 

For their bright, sweet eyes had been dimmed by his frown, 
And his scorching breath had withered their hues ; 

So their lips opened soft to the night-coming dews. 

The grass sang merrily by the clear fountain, 

As the sun fell slowly behind the blue mountain; 

And the bird twittered cheerily home to his nest, 

To find from its beautiful labors sweet rest. 


The stars were glad, as they leaped to light, 
And set their gems on the rebe of Night; 

And the pale queen moon walked out on the sea, 
And charmed the tides to their revelry. 


Then the sound of the terrible ocean was heard, 
As the mighty power in its deep caverns stirred— 
While the beautiful star-light spread over all 

The magnificent scene, its silver pall. 


The weary mariner leaned o’er the lee 

And wept as the sun sank under the sea; 

For, the clear night to him was atime of dreams, 

And the gushing tear to his eye had come, 

As he thought of the dear delights of his home. 

Thus Hope wrings the fragrance from each broken flower, 
And treasures it up for a darksome hour! 


The forest was glad—for it went to sleep— 

And the sound of its breathing was thrilling and deep ; 
While the winds in its bosom lay hushed in soft wonder, 
And fairies were dreaming the still shadows under. 


But while the cool night brought joy to so many, 

To me it brought transport much dearer than any— 

For it led me to THEE, my sweet love, and thy smile 
Ever beaming to welcome me home from my toil. 

Oh, the day! it is glorious, and sunny, and bright— 

But to me give the holier blessings of night.— 

When my tired spirit, freed from the world, sinks to rest, 
And finds all it has pictured of Heaven, on thy breast. 


——_— 
Carstverous Pork.—The new English Tariff has given rise to a 


wild in the woods and fat themselves onacorns) and England. Of course 
some of the English agriculturists set their faces against the importation 


of American pork, and try every means in their power tocry it down. At 
dials or clocks in some meters being so many as four—the first 


a late agricultural dinner in London, Sir John Tyrrell made a speech, in 
which he boldly and seriously declared that poor people should be put 


| upon their guard against eating the carniverous pork which comes from 


| America. Six John said, “he had all along felt the competition we 
Now, when too much water is put into the meter, the chambers of the 


should be exposed to in pork and salt beef; but with respect to the iim- 


_ ported pork it was a matter of notoriety that it wasted very materially in 
| boiling, even to the extent of one-half. The reason of this great waste 


had been intimated to him by those who had lately been in America, and 


| he would state it as a fact, because in distress it was always agreeable 


600 feet have been consumed. The following simple way is stated of away. The way, then, in which the pork was fatted was this—the pigs 


testing the fairness of a meter. Take a very iarge bottle, or any other 
vessel, fill it with water, and place its mouth undermost in a basin of 
water; then take a piece of gas pipe and fix it to any of the gas pipes 
coming from the meter, and make it of such a shape that one end of it 


can be put under the mouth of the bottle, and immediately the gas will | 
rise up through the water and displace the water, every 354 cubical | 


inches of gas causing one pint of water to run out of the bottle. By ex- 
actly measuring the quantity of water that runs out, and comparing that 


with the quantity of gas as indicated to have passed through the meter, | 


the justness or unjustness of the meter may be immediately ascertained. 
A very easy way of getting the gas to rise into the bottle to displace the 
Water is to pull out any of the common burners, and then take a piece of 
small gas tube, shaped like a capital S, and put one end in where the 
burner was, and the other under the mouth of the bottle. We are per- 


‘ 


to listen to alleviating circumstances. In America the sheep were so 
worthless that the skin only could be used, whilst the carcass was thrown 


eat the sheep! He did not state this on light authority ; in point of fact 
the pigs in America eat the sheep. If this were the case the poor man 
wao bought American pork need not at all wonder at its great waste in 
boiling. Persons had been accused of giving offal to pigs in this country, 
and the Americans were carrying out the same principle. 

——— 

Wuat Boots Ir ?—Among the Chinese no relics are more valued 
than the Loots which have been worn by an upright magistrate. In Da- 
vis’s interesting Description of the Empire of China, we are informed, 
that whenever a judge of unusual integrity resigns his situation, the 
ple all congregate todo him honor. If he leaves the city where he has 
presided, the crowd accompany him from his residence to the gates, 
where his boots are drawn off with great ceremony, to be preserved in 
the hall of justice. Their place is immediately supplied by a new pair, 
which, in their turn, are drawn off to make room for others before be has 
worn them five minutes, it being sufficient to consecrate them that he 
should have merely drawn them on. 





—— 
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‘ TON | however, before a band of Indians suddenly leaped out from their ambus- 
THE HUNTER’S REVENGE. : . | cade—seized upon them all and carried them off in different directions. 
The Maumee River Times, gives a long review of a book just published | For many days was Vernon driven thro’ the woods and wilderness, by 


at Perrysburgh, Ohio, entitled, “The Forest Rangers—a Poetic Tale of , two of these red men of the forest. At night, whilst one slept the other 
the Western Wildernese—by A. Coffinberry, Esq.” The seene is laid | Kept watch, so that he had no opportunity of escape. One night, how. 


, . _. | ever, he succeeded in unloosing the thongs that bound his hands, and 
chiefly upon the upper waters of the Maumee river, here called Miami, seizing the battle axe of the Indian who was asleep, buried it deep in the 


by which name it was formerly known. The denouement of the story | head gee wasetagiag to the ground to listen if aught ap- 
i i t battle at Presque Isle. The argument | proached, e other aro by the noise s up, but instantly re- 

ee Paget ened = — ar m be authentic nem and | ceived the full length of Vernon's dirk in his Senco sgsaiedenand fell, no 
of the poem is of itself a very interesting piec ” more to rise again. Vernon was now free. Immediately he set out for 
as such we give it to our readers: | Wayne’s encampment, that he might procure a company of men and go 
During the border wars with the Indians abont the close of the last | in pursuit of bis Julia. As he secretly and cautiously wandered through 
century, there lived in the eastern part of old Kentuck, a man and his | the wilderness, beset on all sides with lurking foes, he at length fell in 
wife by the name of Gibbs. He was a hunter. Having wandered too | with Gibbs, who having heard his story, immediately offered to be his 
far one day in pursuit of game, night overtook him before be guide and companion to the station. The next day as they went on to- 
home. Fearing lest he should lose his way in the darkness, he lay down gether they heard the sound of approaching feet; Gibbs’ well experien- 
to rest, but awoke late at night, and discovered a great light in the di- | ced ear soon perceived that there were three. They waited in secret till 
rection of his dwelling. He arose and hastened towards it; and when | they came in sight; Gibbs then fired and killed one, and next Vernon, 
he arrived there, he found to his surprise and grief, that it was his cabin ; | and killed another; and then they bounded out instantly in pursuit of the 
that the Indians had set fire to it and burned it to the ground; and | third, who immediately surrendered and begged for mercy. He was 
among the still smoking embers be thought he could discern the bones of | white man—the infamous Simon Girty, who figured so notoriously in the 
his murdered wife. He vowed vengeance—shouldered his rifle—pursued border warfare at that time. T spared his life, but determined to 
the Indians to Ohio, to the scene of the poem, and determined to spend | lead him to the encampment. As, however, they were passing through 
his life there in getting revenge, by shooting them, as he could get op- a defile a day or two after, Girty tw and almost immediately they 
portunity. His own description here is very graphic: | were surrounded by a number of Indians and capwred. The Indians 
«¢ And then just think of eet | proved to be Girty’s band. The two prisoners were bound with thongs 

M, we Jaid sheen thie - ana “A | and led away, and Girty now promised them that in return for their 

A y a caaiere och “ salah arian clemency they had shown him they should be roasted alive, on the night 





. : pee receding the coming battle with Wayne. But after passing through 
— as chatk a — 0 bones ! pare perils, they, befme that time catead, again effected their come. 
I athe take to thh ‘ld — Whilst pursuing their way through the woods after their release, they 
And here . “ we rom, § fe heard one night loud whooping and shouting and the screams and shrieks 
rarer aches < rafnee he - = Ay | of females. They cautiously drew near, and at length discovered two 
Se etn ore J othr V'se bin females and a little boy, tied up to a tree, surrounded with brush and 
A rem Seine when rf ang : | wood which was slowly burning, and the Indians, twenty or thirty in 

| 


number, were dancing around them and brandishing their knives in ter- 
At this period he had been here about three years. Inthe meanwhile, riffic fury. And now Gibbs and Vernon bethought them what they should 
Julia Gray, the heroine of the tale, on the dea:h of her parents, removed | do to relieve the captives, for it was evident that the Indians intended to 
from the banks ef the Chesapeake, the place of her nativity, and went to | burn them alive. It seemed however, madness to go against such odds; 
reside with an uncle at Princeton, New Jersey. Here she soon formed | yet what could they do? Vernon at length suggested a plan. They 
an acquaintance with a young man named Vernon, at that time a Senior | crept up stealthily within a few paces, a then Gibbs with bis hat full 
in College. This soon ripened into a mutual attachment, and in due | of water to put out the fire; (for as the wood was all wet with the recent 
course of time they were engaged. On leaving College, Vernon parted | rain, the fire burned but slowly) and Vernon with his tomahawk raised 
with his Jule, and repaired to Richmond, to his father’s, and entered to protect him, rushed upon them, shouting at the top of their voices.— 
upon the study of the law. The wedding was to take place so soon ashe | The Indians were taken by surprise, and thinking that a whole band was 
should finish his legal course. Time passed rapidly; and as a matter of | upon them fled in dismay. Instantly the fire was out—the captives libe- 
course, the mail between Richmond and Princeton was frequently burden- | rated from their perilous cendition and hurried off as rapidly as the dark- 
ed with “ sou! absorbing treasures.” ness of the night and their wearied limbs would bear them. Gibbs led 
Julia’s uncle had a son John, who being much enamoured with his | on the females whilst Vernon tarried some distance behind as their rear 
fair cousin, meditated plans to break the engagement between her and | guard. The Indians soon rallied, returned, and Vernon was again taken. 
Vernon, and secure the prize té himself. With this wicked design he | Gibbs, however, with his charge, succeeded in eluding their pursuit. Be- 
began to throw out occassional hints of Vernon's inconstancy, and com- | ing at length worn out with fatigue they stopped to rest. Directly they 
menced intercepting his letters. Their correspondence was thus in a | heard floating upon the midnight stillness the music of a well known air. 
short time broken off. John now began to urge his suit. Shehadnever Gibbs left the ladies and hastened to learn from whence it proceeded, 
liked him, and his insinuations about Vernon had been such of late, that | for he felt sure it must come from a white man. He soon found that it 
she began to desert him. About this time her uncle dying, John deter- | was the advanced guard of Gen. Wayne’s army. He was immediately 
mined to remove to New Orleans. He therefore hastily sold his property | brought to the camp, and having told his story, a company of soldiers 
and made ready. Julia, though now toa certain extent in his power, | was despatched straightway, some to bring in the females and the rest 
refused to accompany him. But having an uncle in Tennessee, he pro- | to pursue the Indians. The ladies soon found themselves free from dan- 
to her, to proceed with him that far, secretly determining however, | ger in the markee of the gallant Wayne. Gibbs, hewever, had gone with 
that when embarked on the Obio, he would take her with him to his | the company to seek his friend Vernon. After two days hot pursuit they 
journey’s end; and then, she being far from home, and from means of | succeeded in overtaking the Indians and conquering them; and Vernon 
assistance, by threats he could accomplish his wicked design. She con- | was again at liberty. They now set out for the army, and arrived late 
sented to go as far as her uncle’s. On their way to Wheeling, thinking | on the night preceding the engagement of Presque Isle. Early on the 
that Vernon could not prove so treacherous and base as to to desert her, | following day, the battle took place, and of course both Gibbs and Ver- 
and suspecting that all was not right, after many a hard struggle between | non distinguished themselves nobly. After the battle Vernon sought out 
her deep affection and her wounded pride, she determined once more to | the General and begged for a small company of men to go in pursuit of 
write tohim. The letter was written and despatched in secret, for from | the Indians who had carried away his Julia. The General bestowed 
John’s late haughtiness she half guessed the true cause of Vernon’s si- many Figh compliments upon him and Gibbs for the part they had acted 
lence. They arrived at Wheeling and embarked upon the Ohio. One | in the fight, and offered him any number of men he wished. In the 
pleasant evening as she was sitting upon the upper deck, absorbed in | mean while the ladies hearing that their brave deliverers were in the 
melancholy reflections, as it had that day been pretty distinctly made | camp, desired to see them, that they might make to them their humble 
known to her what were John’s intentions; she espied a light behind | acknowledgments, for delivering them from a cruel and lingering death. 
them which seemed to approach. She watched it—it drew nearer and They soon came in, and who should Gibbs see, but his own wife and lit- 
nearer,—at length she heard the sound of oars—in a few minutes a boat | tle boy, whom he thought had been murdered when his house was burned 
hove up along side, and a young rnan bounded upon deck just at her feet. | three years before—and who should Vernon here meet but his own dear 
It was Vernon. He had received her letter—the cause of her long | Julia. In a few days the General sent them all, with a strong party to 
silence was explained—the treachery of John, apparent—he hastened | Wheeling, where they met Leonard Gray, her uncle from Tennessee, and 
after them, oul quinn in Wheeling a few hours after they had left, he | the nextday, 
hired a boat and went in pursuit, and overtook them as just stated. 
John coming on deck to learn the cause of the noise was seized by Ver- 
non, who demanded a confession of his villainy. He confessed all, de 
livered up the letters he had intercepted, begged for mercy, and promised SS 
to leave them at her uncle’s in Tennessee. The lovers were now again | 
happy, and the hours flew on apace. In a day or two after, as they 
slowly glided along near the shore, Vernon proposed to Julia, as the 
weather was pleasant, and the shore looked so shady and green, that 
they should get off and stroll along the river’s bank. They did so, and 
John to their regret accompanied them. They had not wandered far 


“ Julia, all blushing in her charms, 
Was given to her Vernon’s arms.” 


Doctorisc a Doctor.—The Circuit Court at Pen Yan at its recent 
session, awarded $300 damages to Mr. Jacob Snooks, for the seduction 
of his wife by Dr. Walters, ef that town. It appeared in evidence, that 
Mrs. Snooks was but one among a number of victims to this amorous 
doctor, and the jury thought that bleeding him to the above amount 
| would be healthy for his morals. 
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438 BRO THER 
NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The Royal Mail steam-ship Corumata arrived at Boston on Tuesday 
last, bringing us English papers fifteen days later than last advices. The 
Columbia experienced much rough weather on her passage. 

The Britannia, which left Boston on the lst Nov., arrived at Liver- 
pool on the afternoon ef the L6th, after a very stormy passage. 

The English papers record a very large number of distressing ship- 
wrecks, some of the most prominet of which we give particulars. 

Among the passengers arrived in the Columbia, we notice the name 
of Gen. Cass, our late distinguished minister to the Court of France. 
A complimentary dinner was given by the American residents at Paris, 
just before his departure from that metropolis. 


The Great Western steam-ship is to resume her trips to New York, | 
early in the spring—and probably the great new iron steamship, the Great 


Britain, will run alternately with her. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by their young prince and 
princess, visited the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle on the 10th 


the royal party to the Castle, which had been prepared for their recep- 
tion. Itis generally rumored that Prince Albert is about to succeed the 
Duke in the high and honorab!e office of Lord Warden of the Cinque ports. 
The advanced age of his Grace, and his expressed wish on more than 
one occasion to be relieved from official duties, would appear to strengthen 
the rumor. 

Mr. O'Connell visited Liverpool, Nov. 16ch, in order to be present at 
the annual dinner of the Catholic Benevolent Association, on which occa- 
sion he was Chairman. On the 17th and 18th, he made a speech before 
the Repealers, and also at the Amphitheatre, on the occasion of the 
“Free Trade Festival.” 


Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, is in such distress that his friends at 


Glasgow, have instituted a public subscription for him. 
Captain Basil Hall, the chronicler of American manners, and an au- 
thor of some note, is insane. 


Killymoore Castle, the residence of Col. Stewart, in Tyrone county, 


Treland, was partially destroyed by fire on the 12th Nov. The Colonel | 


and his family barely escaped with their lives. 


The Bishop of Cashel died at Dublin, Nov. 15th, aged 64. He had | 


met with asevere accident whilst travelling in England some years ago, 
by the upsetting of a coach, from the effects of which he never entirely 
recovered. He had just returned home from Brighton, where he was at- 
tacked with a paralysis. 


The Dutch General Vandersmissen, who was imprisoned at Brussels 


for a political offence, escaped on the 7th Nov. disguised in his wife’s | woman and little one off. They were seen no more. The water was 


clothes. 

The news from China is not of the least importance. As usual, the 
British have killed a few more Chinese, and destroyed some of their 
armed forts. 

Tue Prince or Carva anp Miss SmitHe aGain.—It is now denied 
by the French papers that the King of Naples has sought the dissolu- 


tion of the marriage between the Prince of Capua, (his brother) and | 
Miss Penelope Smithe, an Irish lady of distinction. The king was only | 
anxious that this marriage, and the relations arising out of it,should | 
be rendered conformable to the family laws which regulate the Court of | 
Naples in common with the other Courts of Europe. It is alsé denied 


that the Prince has been deprived of his resources, and left to the mu- 
nificence of the British Court. 

Cooper's new novel, ‘ Wing-and-Wing,”’ was published in London 
simultaneously with its appearance here. 


** The American in Paris; being a Picture of Parisian Life, in the Court, 
the Saloon, and the Family Circle.” By M. Jules Janin, the popular 


novelist, and editor of one of the leading French journals. Query—what | 


does the title of this work (by a French writer) import ? 


The British man-of-war Curacoa recently arrived at Portsmouth from 
Rio Janeiro, which place she left 20th Sept., with one million seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars in specie on board. 


The reeent Spanish amnesty had already produced the effect of indu- 
cing several refugee Carlist families to return to their country. 


mob of the people had seized the body, borne it to the church, and com- 
pelled a priest to read the funeral prayers. 


JONATHAN. 


Tue New American Tarir.—The Liverpool Maii says, owing to 
the state of trade, and the ruinous operation of the new American Tariff, 
the fine American packet ship Columbus, on her last trip hence, did not 
take out more than 130/. freight. Whatever else the new Tariff may do, 
it will certainly ruin the commercial marine of Ameriea, if it is not 
speedily repealed 

American Beer.—100 barrels of this beef were brought to the ham- 
mer at Bach & Co.'s, Wapping, on Thursday Nov. 17th; the greater 
part was sold, and averaged 193. 6d. per barre! of 200 Ibs. 


Distressinc Saipwreck—Loss or tHe Recrayce East Invra- 
MAN.—The ship Reliance, Captain Thomas Gveen, from China, was 
wrecked off Merlimont, on the 12th Nov. The vessel struck about two 
o'clock, A. M. The scene of confusion and horror on board at the mo- 
ment, was frightful. With great difficulty could any orders be got exe- 
cuted, but so soon as a litile self-possession was obtained, signals of dia- 
tress were fired till daylight. But there was no means of affording the 
least assistance. When the day broke, and they saw the desolate and 
wild coast before them, the boats were hoisted out; the long-boat was 


_ immediately swamped, the other boats were cvercrowded, and went down 
Nov. The venerable Duke met her majesty at Sandwich, and escorted | 


shortly after leaving the vessel's side; the rest were swept from the deek 
into eternity! Out of 35 Lascars and 85 white persons on board, only 


| three of the former and four of the latter reached the shore in safety. 


The captain stuck to the vessel to the last; he went down close to the 
carpenter, who was swimming towards the shore. Many of the bodies 
were washed to land; the scene on the sandy beach was extraordinary, 
from the number of boxes of tea that were cast there when the ship broke 
They seemed so many rocks studding the shore. It was just past low 
water when she struck. At daylight the sea was flowing fast: at 10 


o'clock she was a perfect wreck! Out of 27,000 boxes of tea on board, 


only 1,386 have been yet saved, but these are more or less damaged. 
The captain and fourth mate are among the bodies washed on shore, 
Capt. Tucker, R.N., late of the Isis, and who embarked at St. Helena. , 
is among th®@ six passengers drowned, none of whose bodies have been 
yet discovered. The seamen saved are R. Dixon, carpenter, W. O'Neil 
of Kingston, Ireland; Anderson, a Norwegian; and Charles Batts, of 
Dantzic. The value of the vessel, freight, &c., is estimated at £250,000. 


| The relative proportions of insurance are three-fifths in the offices at Cal- 


cutta and Bombay, and the remaining two-fifths by the underwriters in 
London. 


Wreck or THE Convict-sHip WaTeRLOoo.—Nearty Two Hen- 
prep Lives Lost.—This ill-fated vessel ran ashore up®@h the rocks in 
Table Bay, in a gale, August 28, and went so soon to pieces that a dread- 
ful catastrophe followed. Notwithstanding that every possible exertion 
was made by the persons assembled in numbers on the beach, fifteen sol. 
diers of the convict guard, four women, thirteen children, and 143 con- 
victs, in all 189 persons, met a watery grave. Thousands of people were 
on the beach, but could not render the least assistance. Oh! it was a 
dreadful sight. Soldiers’ wives were seen clasping their little ones 


| to their bosom in agonies. One woman was holding on with one hand 


to a piece of plank, with the other she held, pressed to her bosom, a lit- 
tle infant; her cries were piteous. At last a sea came, and washed the 


full of the struggling andthe dead. A boat was employed to pick up all 
it could. It could not approach the wreck on account of the heavy sea. 
There seems to have been a great deficiency of boats calculated to live 
in such a sea as is brought into Table Bay by a north-west gale Cap- 


| tain Ager, the master of the Waterloo, was saved; also Mr. Jackson, 
| chief mate; Mr. Gunner, second mate; Mr. Gill, third mate; and fit- 


teen of the crew. The boatswain, Mr. Chiverton was lost; also the 
sailmaker, the carpenter, and eleven of the crew. The number of con- 
victs saved was seventy-six. 


The brig Hamilton was wrecked near Harwich, November 10th, and 
eleven of her crew perished 


The splendid ship Abercrombie went ashore in the same gale, near 
the Waterloo, and is a total loss. 


George Clarke, Esq. a somewhat celebrated gentleman of the Turf, 
died Nov. 10th at his residence near Sheffield. 


Great Western Steam-suip Company.—A meeting of the share- 


| holders in this concern was held at Bristol, Nov. 11th. The meeting de- 
A new French book has just been published by the Longmans, entitled 


cided, that the Great Western should recommence running in the spring, 
unless she could, meanwhile, be advantageously sold. It was also voted 
that the Great Britain, the immense iron steamer, should be finished and 
equipped for sea. 

State or Trape.—The silk trade at Manchester and the neighboring 


towns gets worse and worse every day. The silk dyers, printers, warp- 
ers, winders, and weavers have not been in such a state for want of em- 


| ployment since the year 1817. It is calculated that upwards of two- 
| thirds of the silk hand-loom weavers, within ten or 15 miles of Manches- 


ter, are either destitute of employment or waiting for work. The opera- 


| tives employed in the silk small ware mills are extremely busy; fancy 
There had been some tumults at Gibraltar; the clergy, it appears, | 


having refused the rites of burial to a person lately dead in that city, a | mand. There is a decided improvement in the trade at Bolton. Coun- 


small ware goods, both for the home and export trade, are in good de- 


terpanes have an improved sale, with a small advance in prices. Quilt- 
ings, fine muslins, and power-loom cloths havea steady ard fair sale, with 








—— ——-— 
every prospect of a still further improvement. Cotton yerns are very 
3 : ; : , have im- 
considerably improved in demand, and the coarse yarns also a 
proved a little in prices. The woellen trade at Rochdale and the 
neighborhood has not been so brisk as it is at present for many years past. 


Rocupate Frassex Market, Nov. 14-—The Flannel market ha’ 
been much like that of the preceding Monday—a fair demand for goods at 
low prices. In the wool market, the dealers complain of having little to 
do; the manufacturer purchases as if he expected lower prices ; and in- 
deed this article is better to buy than it was a short time ago. 


—— 

Liverroot Cotroxs Marxet—Nov. 16.—Sales to-day are 5,000 to 

6,000 bales, all to the trade, including 1,000 Maranham 5}d to 5j I ; 

700 Surats at 344 to 4d; 300 Egyptian, 6d to 64d; and 100 Bahia, 6d 

to6}d. Prices of all sorts are steady, and of none higher, as the de- 
mand has been freely met. 


news by the Britania. Prices, however, are still as firm as last week. 
Sales, 1,000 bales of various descriptions, all to the trade. 

Nov. 18.—The advices received by the Britania steamer, on Wednes- 
day, respecting the new crop in the United States, likely to be an abun- 
dant one, has checked the operations of speculators, who have only taken 
2,000 bales of American, and to exporters there have only been sold 150 
American, 50 Brazil, and 200 Surat. The trade continues to evince a 


light, and the market last Tuesday for Yarn and Goods was decidedly 
better. Holders of Cotton are willing sellers at last Friday's prices, 
which have been obtained for all kinds. 


The Gazette de Cologne states that the Druses, Maronites, and Mu- 
tualis had re-established the confederation of 1840, and in a Council 
General had determined to place themselves under the protection of the 
five European Powers; pledging themselves against peace with the 
Turks, until the ancient capital (Beyrout) and the whole coast of the 
Lebanon, including Tyre and Sidon, shall be restored tothem. There 
had been some engagements in which the Turks were worsted; three of 
the places at which these struggles occurred are named, viz: Biscari, 
Kan-he-Sein, and Khan-Ussein. 


Cartan Doverass, lately in the service of the East India Company, 
has been prosecuted for a misdemeanor on the complaint of the Com- 
any for having taken fees of the Rajahs of India, contrary to the law. 
fe had been twenty years in the service of the Company, and is highly 
connected, having married a daughter of Lord Harris. 


The svn of the celebrated Tieoo Sais had just died in Paris. 


Fraxce ann Aroters.—Intelligence had arrived at Tunis, that 
tie Arabs from the interior had risen against the French, had cut off 
all communication between the outposts and the garrison, and were, in 
fact, blockading the city from the land side. These very Arabs, it is 
aided, had been supplied with arms by the French to act against Abd-el- 
Kader, who has succeeded in getting up this rising of the people of the 
Desert. 

a 

important From Mexico.—A private letter of the 8th November 

t» a gentleman in Philadelphia, interested in the claims against Mexico, 


| 
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run away. The poor fellows, as might be expected, were rather sick of 
being caged in that way, and so they clubbed together and paid counsel a 
round fee to have the matter settled, ont of the fees coming to them. The 
notion uf witnesses paying to have an accused party cleared, is very fun- 
ny, and taken with the incarceration makes in this case a state of things 
decidedly novel. 








— 


Mapame Macisran.—Nothing can more forcibly impress one with 
the utter hollowness of theatrical fame,than the life of this woman. Idol- 
ized, worshipped, for the few brief moments that her miraculous voice 
lingered in the memory of her auditors, still how few and cold the re- 
gards which posterity will pay! With almost superhuman physical en- 
ergy, and mental gifts of the highest order, she became enamoured of ex- 


| citement, and could only support existence at the expense of that calm- 


states that a treaty has just been concluded between the Mexican Gov- | 


ernment and our Minister General Waddy Thompson, for the payment of 
the awards made by the late Conventionat Washington. The payments 
to be made in instalments of one twentieth every three months, and the 
proceeds of the Mexican Custom-House and of some of the taxes, are 
pledged to the American Government for the fulfilment of the treaty. 


Stncvr4rn PuHexomencs.—The Indianapolis Sentinel of the 29th 
ult , announces the following occurrence, which parson Miller may very 
possibly consider the ‘ beginning of the end.” 
been raging in Putnam county for several weeks. It has extended under 
aspace of some acres of ground, near two miles south of Manhattan; 
and the timber has commenced falling in every direction on the “ infect- 
ed district.” 
which smoke issues constantly. 
given; but the most reasonable seems to be that a vein of coal, with 
which the country abounds, has become ignited from some cause, 


perhaps lightning. 


Dove ras Huxe!—Governor Seward having refused to interfere in the 
case of Douglas—convicted at Lockport of the murder of Cunningham 
—he was hung in that village on the 2d instant. Within a few minutes 
of the hour uf exeeution, the prisoner, clad in his grave habiliments, was 
led to his position under the gallows, and commended to God in prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Curry. Rising from his knees, Douglas then addressed a 
few words to the spectators, affirming that he and the man he was to 
suffer for, were good triends—he had no spirit of animosity against Cun- 
ningham, and did not intend to take his life. He said that he forgave all 
men—that he had been treated kindly by the Sheriff. He closed by re- 
iterating his denial that he had any intention of killing Cunningham. The 
moment he concluded, the rope was adjusted—the cap drawn over his 
face, and the prisoner suddenly passed beyona the reach of human tribu- 
nals to his last account. After hanging sume twenty minutes, the body 
was cut down, and conveyed to Cold Spring Cemetery for burial. 

A Harp Case.—Four seamen were lately tried at Richmond, Va. for 


setting fire tothe ship Magnet, and acquitted. Three of the witnesses 
at this tria) had heen kent in prison about two years, for fear they would 


| the registers of the Etat Civil. 


- - 4 ; , , | ness and dignity so necessary to the preservation of intellectual power. 
Nov. 17.—Our market is quieter since the receipt of the American | 


She lived in an artificial atmosphere, hot and suffocating, which so dis- 
eased her lungs, that when she passed into the healthy air of common 
life her heart refused to beat, and broke at last from the intensity of its 
own sensations. 

It is saidthat Malibran was of Moorish descent. I do not doubt it. 
Her manners and habits of thought proclaim her no European. Like 
the Moor, she was proud, stubborn, and fickle; like him she entertained 


| a low standard of vi i : 
desire to purchase beyond their immediate wants, as their stocks are | es of virtue and morality, and depended alone upon her van 


ity, to preserve her from the worst species of dissipation. Like the Mo 
resco, also, she had great enthusiasm in all her tastes; a quick P 
tion of the beautiful ; a certain species of absolute genius; with but lit- 
ue intellect and judgement to control her wild and ungovernable impul- 
ses; for, although the Moor has, in past times, reached the highest point 
of taste, and acertain degree of gorgeous refinement, still the nobility of 
mind, and the controlling influence of all-commanding soul, have ever 
been wanting. The life of Madame Malibran presents nothing but a 
continual series of caprices, triumphs, sufferings and imprudencies. To 
gratify the whim of the moment, she would violate the most imperative 
laws of decorum and delicacy; in her waywardness she would expose 
herself to the most imminent perils without the slightest necessity; and 
to feed her passion for ostentatious benevolence, she would accomplish 
almost superhuman labor. As to real benevolence or devotion, she knew 
nothing of them; or she would not, could not, have deserted her husband 
in the moment of his adversity. 

The great wantof Madame Malibran was the sustaining aid and re- 
pose of a judicious friend. With this, she might have been reclaimed 
from her impure tendencies, and restored to society as amiable and attrac- 
tive in her private life as she was magnificent and glorious in her public 
career. There never was human brain which throbbed with true genius, 
inaccessible to truth, temperance and virtue; although many have gone 
astray because the path has not been pointed out tothem; and upon the 
heads of injudicious flatterers rest more than half the errors of heaven- 
born but erratic genius. 

The brilliant career of such a character as Malibran is dangerous in 
its contemplation; forit invests the loatheseme skeleton of temale impu- 
rity with all the seductive coloring of triumph and public applause, for 
which too many women have jeoparded not only their earthly reputation, 
but their immortal souls.— Knickerbocker. 

—— 


Marrizp Women tx Parts.—The following statistic of the ages of 
the 121,525 women married in Paris in the course of the last eighteen 
years is given by one of the French journals as having been verified by 
Between twelve and fifteen years old 


| there were 814; at sixteen years, 1,920 ; at seventeen years, 1,959; at 


A subterranean fire has | 


Where the earth has fallen in, it has left openings through | 
Various causes for the phenomenon are | 


| lings for each person. 


eighteen years, 5,816; at nineteen years, 6,957; at twenty years, 
7,610; at twenty-one years, 9,047; at twenty-two or twenty-three, be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 ; at twenty-four or twenty-five, auwedle of 6,000 ; 
but at twenty-six, twenty-seven, and twenty-eight, they scarcely exceed 
5,000. This decreasing progression goes on, so that up to thirty-one 
years, there were only 3,651; thence to forty-one years, 1,798; at forty- 
two years, 1,015; at forty-eight years, 536; at fifty-six years, 226; at 
sixty years, 126, and during the eighteen years there were 578 marriages 
of women aged sixty-one years and upwards. Another account shows 
that out of 1,000,000 married in Paris, 521,653, being more than one- 
half, were married before the commencement of their twenty-sixth year. 
rr 


Pexsy Weppises ts Scot.axp.—Penny weddings used to be quite 
common in the Highland districts of the north of Scotland, thongh lat- 
terly they had been gradually becoming less om They are called 
penny weddings, in contradistinction to other weddings, because the parties 
present pay for the pleasure of the evening. The bride and bri 
personally invite their respective acquantances to the wedding several 
days before the time appointed for the performance of the merriage cere- 
mony ; but any other person who wishes it, and is willing to pay the stip- 
ulated sum, is always a welcome guest. The sum is usually regulated 
by the current price of whisky—whisky being the only spirits drank on 
the occasion—and varies from three shillings and sixpence to seven shil- 
On some occasions as many as 200 persons have 
been present at one of these penny weddings; and the profits to the 
bride and bridegroom, after paying all expenses, have in some cases 
ameunted to from 20/. to 30/. With these profits many a “ newly-mar- 
ried couple,” as the newspaper advertisements say, have wade a begin- 


ning in tne world, and afterwards become opulent persons 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE BARBER’S GHOST. 
A LEGEND OF BREMEN. 

Many years ago there lived in the good town of Bremen, a rich mer- 
chant, named Melchoir, who was wont to stroke his chin and smile 
scornfully whenever he heard the parson read in the gospel of the rich 
man, whom, in comparison with himself, he regarded as a mere pedlar. 
In those rude times there prevailed a species of luxury as well as at 
present, though the people then looked more than their descendants to 
things of more solid worth, and Melchier was so wealthy, that he had 


the floors of his banquet-room paved with dollars. Although the fellow 
citizens and friends of our merchant were much displeased at this piece 


of ambitious display, as they called it, yet it was, in reality, meant more | e]s from the general wreck of his fortune ; and they kept him for atime 


asa mercantile speculation, than a mere boast. The cunning citizen | 


was well aware, that those who envied aud censured his apparent vanity 
would serve to spread reports of his wealth, and, by that means, add to 
his credit. His aim was completely attained; the idle capital of old 
dollars, wisely exposed to view in the hall, brought a large interest, by 
means of the silent bond for payment which it gave in all the merchant’s 


undertakings. It became, however, atlast a rock on which the welfare | 


of the house was wrecked. 
Old Melchior died suddenly, from swallowing too much or too hastily, 


his affairs, and left all his property to his only son, in the full bloom of 
youth, who had just attained the age fixed by law, for entering into pos- 
session of his inheritance. Francis was a noble fellow, endowed by na- 


ture with excellent qualities. He was well made, strong and robust, | 


with a jovial, happy disposition, as if old French wine and hung beef | There were neither sentimental, pedagogical, psychological, nor comical 


had largely contributed to call him into existence. 

Health glowed on his cheeks, and content and youthful cheerfulness 
shone in his dark eyes. He was like a vigorous plant, which needs only 
water and a poor soil to thrive well, but which, in rich land, shoots into 
wasteful luxuriance without bearing fruit. The father’s wealth became, 


as often happens, the ruin of the son. He had scarcely begun to taste | 


the pleasure of being the sole possessor and master of a princely fortune, 
when he did ali in his power to get rid of it, aa if it were a heavy bur- 
then. He imitated the rich man in the scriptures to a tittle, ‘‘ and fared 
sumptuously every day.” 

The feasts of the bishop were far surpassed in splendor and luxuries 
by those he gave ; and, as long as the town of Bremen stands, it will 
never again see such a feast as he was accustomed to give yearly. Every 


citizen received alarge joint of roast beef, and a flask of Spanish wine; | tion but to strum on his lute, or to look out of the window, and make 


all the people drank the health of old Melchoir’s son, and Francis was 
the hero of the day. 

In this continual intoxication of pleasure, he never thought of balan- 
cing his accounts, which, in those good old times, was the very vade me- 
cum of merchants, but which, in the present day, has got much out“ of 
fashion; and hence, the mercantile scale often tends, as if attracted by 
the loadstone, towards bankruptcy and ruin. Old Melchior had, how- 
ever, left his strong box so well filled, that, for some years, our spend- 


thrift felt no dimunition in his yearly income. The number of his vora- | 


cious table companions, the army of good fellows, gamesters and idlers, 
in short, all those who profited by the heedlessness of this prodigal son, 
took great care never to allow him time for reflection. They led him 


tion, for fear he might, in a single sober moment, awake to reason, and 
the booty escape their eager grasp. 


But, on a sudden, the fountain of wealth ceased to flow. The hidden | 


stores ef his father’s strong box were all of them exhausted. Frank 
one day commanded a large sum to be paid, his cashier was not in a con- 


dition to meet the demand, and returned the bill unpaid. This was a | 


severe blow to the young prodigal, yet his chief feelings were those of 


not to his own extravagance, he ascribed’ the disorder in his own finan- 
ces. He gave himself no further trouble to find out the cause ; but, after 
having had recourse to the common folly of libertines, and swore a few 
dozen of oaths, he gave his man, who stoed near him, shrugging up his 
shoulders, the laconic command to “ get money.” 


The money-lending jews and usurers were immediately applied to. | evening at sun-set, at a small town, called Rummelsburgh, which was 


In a short time large sums, taken up at exorbitant interest, 


again filled the empty purse. A room paved with dollars was at that | of carriers already occupied the tavern, so that there was no place for 


period in the eyes of creditors, a better security for repayment than a | 


draft on the Bank of England at the present day. For a short time this 


10w, that the silver pavement had been taken up insecresy and its place 
supplied with stone. On the demand of the creditors, Justice examined 
into the matter, and the report was foundto be true. It was not indeed 
to be denied, that a pavement of variegated marble like mossic, was 
more suitable in a banquetting room, than one of old and worn down 
dollars ; but the creditors had so little respect for the improved taste of 
the owner, that they demanded immediate payment of their money. As 
this could not be made, a commission of bankruptcy was immediately 
taken out, and the parental house, with the megezines, gardens, grovnd, 
and furniture was put up to auction, and their possessor, who had fortified 
himself as well as he could by the help of the law, saw himself deprived 
of them all. 


It was now too late to philosophise over his thoughtlessness, as the 
most judicious reflections and wisest resolutions, could not undo the 
mischief which had been done. According to the mode of thinking in 
this civilized age, our hero might now have made his exit from the scene | 


| gave him birth. Spiritless, thoughtless, and irresolute, 


from ey to pleasure, and kept him in an eternal round of dissipa- | 


| of life with dignity—he might, as he could no longer live in his native 
| city with honor, have deserted it for ever, or have put an end to his exis- 


tence in any one of the fashionable modes of shvoting, hanging, or drown- 
ing. Frank, however, did neither ome nor the other. The ‘ what will 
the world say 7” which our gallic neighbors seem to have invented to 
bridle some kinds of folly, and spur men on to other kinds, had never 
once occurred to the thoughtless wightin his prosperity, and his feelings 
were not sufficiently delicate to make him ashamed of the consequences 
of his extravagance. At first he was like adrunkard, just awoke from 


| intoxication, nearly unconscious of what had happened to him ; and af- 
| terwards, like most unfortunate spendrhrifts, he lived on and felt neither 


grief nor shame. He had luckily saved a few relics of his mother’s jew- 


from absolute want. ; 
He took lodgings in one of the most obecure parts of the town, in a 
narrow street, into which the beams of the sun rarely penetrated, but on 


| the very longest days, when they glanced for a short time over the high 


roofs. Here he found all he wanted in his present circumscribed situa- 
tion. The frugal table of his landlord satiated his hunger ; at the fire- 
side he was protected from the cold; and the roof and walls sheltered 
him from rain and wind. From one enemy, however, ennui, neither the 


| roof nor the wa!ls, neither the fire-side, nor the temperate enjoyments of 
of some renovating cordial at a city feast, without being able to settle 


the table, couldalways protect him. The crowd of worthless parasites 


| had disappeared with his wealth, and his former friends knew him no 


longer. Reading was not, at that time, a general amusement, nor did 
the people understand how to kill their hoxrs with those brain-sich crea- 
tions of the fancy, which are usually spun from the shallowest heads. 


romances, neither popular, moral, nor entertaining tales, neither family 


| nor monastic histories, no Robinsons either new or old, and the whole 


tribe of tiresome, dreaming novel inditers had not then begun to spoil 
good paper, and impose on printers, the ungrateful task of laboring for 
the grocers and tobacconists. Noble knights, indeed, even then broke 
their lances, and jousted in tournaments, Dietrich of Berne, Hildebrand, 


| and Siegfried the Horny, Rumbold the Strong, went in search of dragons 
| and other monsters, and slew giants and dwarfs, each of whom was 


equal in strength to twelve ordinary men. The venerable Theuerdavk, 


| was at that time, the great model of German art and skill, and his work 
| was the latest production of our country’s intellect, but he was only ad- 


mired by the beaux esprits, poets and philosophers of the age. Frank 
belonged to neither of these classes, had, therefore, no other occupa- 


observations on the weather; which led, however, to no more just con- 
clusions, than the numerous theories of the airy meteorologists of the 


| present day. 


Frank at length decided on leaving his native city and seeking his 
fortune in some foreign land. With a heavy heart, and no other friend 
than a walking stick, he departed very humbly out of the om city which 

» wandered on, 
without heing aware where the road led he had taken. He saluted no- 
body, asked no questions, and paid no attention to any thing, till hunger 
and excess of fetigue, obliged him to look out for some place where he 
might get his wants supplied. He wandered on, without aim or object, 
for many days, ignorant that some instinct had led him imperceptibly to 
take the straight road home, when, on a sudden, he seemed to awake as 
from an uspleasant dream, and became aware of the direction he had 
taken. 

He immediately stopped tu considder whether he should go on, or re- 
turn. Shame and confusion overwhelmed him, when he reflected that 
he should live like a beggar in his native city, be branded with contempt, 
and should have to depend upon the benevolence of his fellow-citizens, 


; | whom he once surpassed in wealth and ostentation. 
displeasure and anger towards the young cashier, to whom alone and | 


Instantly, he resolved he would try to reach one of the Dutch sea-ports, 
would enter on board a Spanish ship as a sailor, go to the new world, 


| and not return to his own country, till he had gained in Peru, where 


riches abounded, that wealth he had thoughtlessly wasted before he was 
aware of its value. 

He soon gained the frontiers of the Netherlands, when he arrived one 
afterwards entirely destroyed, during the thirty years war. A number 


him; and the landlord bade him go to the next village: in truth, he took 


1 | him, on account of his present miserable appearance, for the spy of a 
alliative was of great use, but a report soon got abroad, nobody knew | 


gang of thieves, who, he supposed, might be on the watch for the goods 
of the carriers. Frank was therefore obliged, in spite of his great weari- 
ness, to prepare for a farther journey, and to resume his bundle. 

On departing, he uttered bitter complaints and execrations against the 
hard-hearted landlord, who seemed at length, to pity the poor and weary 
stranger, and called after him: 

‘One word, young fellow: if you wish so very much to stop here for 
the night, I can provide for you. In the castle yonder, there are plenty 
of rooms, to which I have the keys; but as it is not inhabited, it may be 
too solitary for you.” 

Frank readily accepted this proposal, thanked the landlord for his 

ffer, and only asked for supper and shelter for the night, be it in a 
palace or a hut. But the host was a wag, who had been offended at 
Frank’s complaints, and meant to revenge himself, by exposing Frank to 
be tormented by a troublesome ghost, whwo had haunted the old castle 


| for many years, and frightened away all its inhabitants. 


The castle was built ona steep roek, just outside the town, immediately 
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opposite the inn. being separated from it only by the high-road and a | 
small brook. On account of its pleasant situation, it was still kept in 
good repair; was well furnished, and served its present possessor, as 4 
hunting seat. He often spent the day there in great splendor; but, 
whenever the stars appeared he left it with all his followers, being terri- 
fied by the ghost, who roared and rattled through it all night, but was 
never seen or heard during the day. However unpleasant a guest this 
spectre might be to the lord of the castle, in other respects, he was, at 
least, a perfect protection against theives or robbers, of whom none would | 
venture near his abode. : 

It was quite dark when Frank, carrying a lanthern, and accompanied 
by his host, with a basket, arrived at the gates of the castle. The latter | 
had provided a good supper and a bottle of wine, which he said he would 
not put in the bill, he had with him likewise two candlesticks, and a pair 
of wax candles; for, in the whole castle, there was neither candlestick | 
nor candles to be found, because nobody ever stopped there after twilight. | 
As they were walking on, Frank, who had observed the heavy basket 
and the candles, which he thought would be quite useless to him, and | 
for which he should, nevertheless, be obliged to pay. “ The bit of can- 





dle in the lanthern is sufficient for me,” said he, “ till I go to bed, and I | 


hope not to awake before broad day-light, for [ am very sleepy and wish | 


to havea long rest.” 


‘« T will not conceal from you,”’ said the landlord, “ that report says, 
the castle is haunted by a spectre who walks about at night. But you 
need not be afraid, we shall be quite near you, should any thing happen, 


you may easily call out to us, and you will find somebody immediately | 


ready to assist you; with us, people are stirring all night, and there is | 


always somebody at hand. I have lived here now these thirty a and 
have never seen any thing. The noise that is sometimes heard at night, 
is caused, in my opinion, by the cats and other animals, which have taken 
possession of the garrets.”’ 

The landlord spoke the truth, when he said, be had never seen the 


ee for he took good care never to go near the castle at night, and, | 
uring the day the ghost was invisible; even now, the rogue did not ven- 


ture to cross the threshold. He opened the door, gave our traveller the 
basket with the provisions, told him where to go, and wished him good 


night.~ Frank entered the hall, without fear or awe, treating the story of | 


the ghost as an idle gossip, or the traditiun of some rea! event which 
fancy had converted to something unnatural. He remembered the re- 
port concerning Sir Egbert, whose heavy arm he had so needlessly feared 
and who had treated him with so much kindness. He made it a general 
rule, always to believe the very contrary of such reports, and quite forgot, 
az the knight stated, that all reports had their foundation in truth. 
Following the direction of his host, he ascended a winding stone stair- 
case, and came to a door, the key of which the landlord had given him. 
Here he entered a long dark passage, where his steps resounded from 
the walls, he passed thence into a large saloon, and afterwards into a 
row of smaller rooms, well supplied wiih every thing necessary both for 
ornament and comfort. He chose the most cheerful looking one amongst 


them for his sleeping room; here he found a soft cuuch, the windows | 


were towards the yard of the tavern, and he could hear every word that 
was spoken there. He lighted the candles, brought out his supper, and 
eat with as much comfort and ease, as if he had been in his old lodgings 
at Bremen. A big tellied bottle protected him from thirst. As long as 
his teeth were employed he found no time to think of the spectre. If he 
heard a noise at a distance, and fear called out, “ Listen! there comes 
the Ghost!” “ Courage,” answered, ‘“ nonsense! the cats are fighting ®’ 
But after supper, when the feelings of hunger and thirst no longer occu- 


pied his attention, he listened to every noise, and fear whispered three | 


anxious thoughts into his ears, before courage could find one answer.— 
To secure him from any sudden attack, he locked and bolted the door, 
sat down on a stone bench at the window, opened it, and looked out, to 
divert his mind, on the starry heavens, and at the silvery moon. The 
t below him grew more ard more silent, and, contrary to the asser- 
tion of the landlord, that his people were up all night, Frank saw one 
door closed after snother, the lights extinguished, and every part of the 
inn became as quiet a3 the grave. The watchman, however, went his 
round, called out the hour, and, to the great consolation of Frank, began 
to sing an evening hymn directly under the open window, and, had 
he not been afraid that the man would run away frightened, should he 
hear himself addressed from the haunted castle, he would fain have began 
a conversation with him. 

In the midst of a pepulous town, when a man is harrassed by silly 
people, it may appear a pleasant relief to retire to some solitary spot, and 





soothing to the mind, he multiplies its advantages and sighs for its enjoy- 
ment. But where such solitude is as in the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where one poor shipwrecked sailor lived many years quite alone, in a 
thick forest at midnight, or in an old uninhabited cas‘le, where damp 
wails and unexplored vaults create apprehension and herror, and where 
nothing gives signs of life, but the mournful ruin-loving owl, there soli- 


tude is hateful, and companions pleasant, especially if the solitary person, | 


like Frank, should expect every moment to see some horrid spectre. In 


such a situation, a conversation from the window, even with the watch- | 


man, May appear more entertainiug than the most interesting book, were 
it even a dissertation on solitude. Had Zimmermann been in Frank’s 
place in the castle of Rummelsburgh on the frontiers of Westphalia, he 


would then probably have planed as interesting a work on the pleasures | 


of society, as troublesome people provoked him to write on solitude. 
The midnight hour is said to be the time when the spiritual world be- 
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gins to live and act, while the more coarse animal kingdom, enjoys 
repose. For this reason, Frank wished to go to sleep before the critical 
hour arrived; he shut the window therefore, surveyed once more every 
corner of his room, and quickly threw himself on the soft couch, greatly 
to the delight of his wearied limbs. Sleep, however, came not so soon 
as he wished. A palpitation which he ascribed to the wine he had drank, 
kept him awake for some time; during which, he repeated his prayers 
nore fervently than he had done for many years; at length, he fell soundly 
asleep. After a short time, he awoke with a sudden start, when, on re- 
membering where he was, he heard the clock strike twelve, which news, 
the watchman svon afterwards loudly proclaimed. No other noise was, 
however, heard. Frank listened for some time, and, turning round, was 
again relapsing into the arms of sleep, when at some distance he heard 
a door opened, and immediately afterwards shut with a loud crash. 

‘* Wee! woe tome!” whispered fear, ‘ here comes the ghost!’’ “ It is 
the wind, nothing but the wind,” replied courage. But the noise ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, like the heavy steps of a man, rattling bis 
chains as be moved, or like the chamberlain of some old castle, wandering 
about his domain changing his bunch of keys. This could not be the 
wind—courage vanished, fear drove all the blood to Frank’s heart—till it 
beat, as if too full, and were trying to burst from its confinement. 

As the noise approached, the matter appeared quite serious to Frank, 
and he could not even collect resolution enough to rise and call from the 
window, on the people of the inn. He took refuge under bis coverlet, 
which he drew quite over him, as the ostrich is said to hide his head in 
the grass, when he can no longer escape the enemy. Doors were open- 
ed and shut with a termble noise; and at last, an attempt was made on 
the door of Frank's retreat. Several keys were tried, and at length, the 
right one found, still the bars held the door, when at length, a loud 
crash, like a clap of thunder, burst them assunder, and the door flew 
open. A tall, thin man entered, he had a very black beard, was clothed 
in an old fashioned dress, and had a gloomy expression in his counte- 
nance, overhanging brows gave him the appearance of deep thought. A 
scarlet mantle was thrown over his left shoulder, and his hat was high 
and pointed. He walked silently through the room with the same slew 
and heavy step with which he had approached, looked at the consecra- 
ted candles, and even snuffed them. Then he threw off his mantle, 
opened a bag which he carried under his arm, took out instruments for 
shaving, and began to sharpen a shining razor on a broad leather strap, 
which he wore on his belt. 

Frank perspired under his downy covering with fear and dread; re- 
commended himself to the protection of the Holy Virgin, aud looked 
forward with great anxiety for the end of this manceuvre, not knowing 
whether it was meant for his beard or for his throat. To his consolation 
the specire poured water from a silver flagon into a basin of the same 
materia], and with his bony hand beat the soap up into foaming suds; 
placed a chair, aad then, with great earnestness, beckoned the terrified 
Frank from his retreat. It was no more possible to resist this meaning 
sign, than it generally is to resist the mute who has orders from the 
grand Turk to bring him the head of some exiled visier. It is the most 
sensible plan, in such a case, to make a virtue of necessity, and patient- 
ly allow oneself to be throttled. Frank obeyed the order, threw off the 
mattress, rose from his couch, and took the assigned place onthe chair. 

The spectre barber put the napkin round the ow of his trembling 
customer, seized his scissors, and cut off Frank's hair and beard. Then 
he proceeded to cover his chin, and even his head, with soap lather, 
and, when this was done, he shaved him smoothly, so completely that 
nota hair was left above his shoulders. When the spectre had completed 
this operation, he washed Frank very clean, dried him carefully, bowed, 
packed up his implements, resumed his scarlet cloak, and turned to de- 
part. The consecrated candles burned perfectly bright during the whole 
of the proeeeding, and, by the light, Frank saw in the mirror opposite 
him that the barber had made him like a Chinese pagod. He was vexed 
at losing his beautiful brown curls, but he breathed freely, being aware 
that he should escape otherwise unhurt, and that the spectre had no 
longer any power over him. 

The man inthe red cloak walked in silence as he had come towards 
the door, without saying a single word, and seemed quite the reverse 
of his gossiping brethren; scarcely had he retired three steps, however, 
when he stood still, looked round with a mournful mien at his well- 
served customer, and touched his own black beard with his hand, He 
repeated this ceremony tfiree times, and the third time, when he had his 
hand on the door. Frank began to think that the ghost wished him to 


: : - | do something for him, and, perhaps, expected from him the same service 
philosophize on the charms of solitude. He then represents it as most | 


which he had rendered him. 

The barber spectre, in spite of his mournful looks, seemed more dis- 
posed to jest than earnest, and as he had played Frank a trick rather 
than tormented him, the latter had lost all his fear. He therefore beck- 
oned the spectre to take the place in the chair, which he had just left. 
The ghost obeyed with great alacrity, threw down his cloak, laid the 
bag on the table, and sat down in the position of a person who is to be 
shaved. Frank was careful to imitate the manner in which the ghost had 
proceeded, cut off the beard and hair with the scissors, and soaped his 
whole head, while his strange companion sat as still as a statue. The 
awkward youth had never before had a razor in his hand, knew not how 
to handle it, and shaved the patient ghost so much against the grain, 
that the sufferer displayed the oddest grimaces. The ignorant bungler 
began to be afraid; he remembered the wise precept, ‘Do not meddle 
with another man’s business,” but still he proceeded, he did as well as 
he could, and shaved the spectre as clean and as bald as he was himself. 
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Suddenly the ghost found its tongue; ‘‘ Kirdly I thank thee for the great 
services thou hast rendered me; by thy means I have been released from 


long captivity, which, for three hundred years bound me within these | 


walls, where my departed spirit was condemned to dwell, till a mortal 
man should retaliate on me, and treat me as I did others when I was 
alive. 

“ Know that, in times of yore, there dwelt a shameless infidel within 
this castle, who mocked both at priests and laymen. Count Hartman 
was nobody's friend: he acknowledged neith»r divine nor human laws, 
and violated the sacred rules of hospitality. The stranger who sought 
refuge under his roof, the beggar who asked alms of him, was always 
seized and tormented. I was hia barber, flattered his passions, and lived 
as I chose. Many a pious pilgrim, passing the gates, was invited into 
the castle ; a bath was prepared for him, and, when he meant to enjoy 
himself, I took hold of him according to orders, shaved him quite bald, 
and then turned him out of the castle, with scorn and mockery. In such 
cases Count Hartman used to look out at the window, and to enjoy the 
sport, particularly if a number of malicious boys collected round the in- 


“ Bald head, bald head!” as the virulent boys of old called after the 
prophet. 

“Once a holy pilgrim came from abroad ; like a penitent he carried 
a heavy cross on his shoulders, and had the mark of two nails through 
his hands, two in his feet, and one in his side; his hair was plaited like 
a crown of thorns. He entered and asked fur water to wash his feet, 


and acrust of bread. According to my custom I took him into the bath, | 


and, without respecting his sanctified appearance, | shaved him also 
quite clean. But the pious pilgrim pronounced a heavy curse on me; 
“« After death, reprobate ! heaven and hell, and the iron gates of purgato- 
ry, shall be equally inaccessible to thy soul. Jt shall dwell, as a spectre, 


within these walls, till a wanderer unasked shal! retaliate on thee thy | 


own evil deeds!” 


“L grew sick at hearing the curse; the marrow of my bones dried up, 
and I decayed away gradually, till I became like a shadow: my soul at 
length separated from its mortal dwelling, but remained within this place, 
as the holy man had ordered. 
dreadful chains that bound me to the earth. The repose which the soul 
Janguishes for when ic is separated from the body was denied to me, and 
made every year which I was obliged to pass here an age of woe. I was 
obliged also, as a further punishment, to continue the business which I 
had carried on during my lifetime. But, alas! my appearance soon 
made this house be deserted, it was very rarely that a pilgrim came to 
pass the night, and, though I shaved every one who came as I did you, 
no one would understand me, and perform for me that service which was 
to deliver my seul from captivity. Henceforth I shall not haunt this cas- 


tle. I now go to my long desired repose. Once more I give thee my 
thanks, young stranger. 


If I had any hidden treasures at my command, 
they should all be thine, but I never possessed wealth; in this castle there 


is ne treasure hidden. But listen to my advice. Tarry here til) your 
chin and head are again covered with hair, then return te your native ci- 
ty, and wait on the bridge over the Weser at the time of the autumnal 
equinox for a friend, who will there meet you and tell you what you must 
do to thrive on earth. When you enjoy affluence, remember me, and 


order three masses tu be said for the repose of my soul on every anniversa- | 


ry of this day. Farewell; I now depart hence, never to return.” 

With these words the spectre vanished, having sufficiently justified, by 
his talkativeness, his assumption of the character of barber of the castle 
of Rummelsburg, and left his deliverer full of astonishment at this strange 
adventure. For a long while he stood motionless, doubting whether the 
event had realiy happened, or whether he had been dreaming, but his 
bald head soon convinced him of the reality of the fact. After wasting 
some time in reflection, he returned to bed and slept till mid-day. 

The waggish landlord had watched from the earliest dawn for the ap- 
pearance of his guest; he was ready, anticipating the bald head, to re- 


ceive him with apparent astonishment, but secret laughter, at his night- | 


ly adventure. But, when mid-day came, and Frank did not appear, he 
began to be uneasy and afraid that the ghost might have treated his new 


guest somewhat roughly, might perhaps have throttled him, or frighten- | sacks and dined on their cold provisions, without quitting their places. 


ed him to death, and it by no means had been his intention to carry his 
revenge thus far. He went, therefore accompanied by his servants, in 
the greatest anxiety to the castle, and hastening to the door of the room 
in which he had seen light on the preceding evening, he found a strange 
key in the door, but it was bolted inside, a precaution Frank had taken 
after the disappearance of the ghost. He knocked with great violence, 
and Frank was at last roused by the noise. At first, he thought the 
ghost intended to pay him a second visit. But, when he heard the voice 
of the landlord, begging him to give some sign of life, he rose and open- 
ed the door. 

“ By G—d, and all the saints!” said the landlord, lifting up his hands, 
with apparent horror: “ old Red Cloak has been here, and the tradition 
is no invention! How did he look? What did he do, or say?” 

Frank, who understood the cunning of the host, answered: “ The 
ghost looked like a man in ared cloak ; what he did, I cannot conceal 
from you, and I shal! always remember his words :” 

“Stranger,” said he, ‘never trust the landloid—the man opposite 
knew very well what awaited you here. But for this, I will pnnish him. 
I shall now leave this castle; and henceforth, I will plague, torment, 
pinch, and barrass him to the end of his life, at least, if he does not re- 


ceive you in his house, and supply all your wants, till your head be again 
covered with hair.” 


. ' | questions. 
In vain | expected deliverance from the | 


| lawyers and magistrates of Bremen to 
| to the council, and for the wealthy merc 
| that time he became all attention, and scrutinized closely every person 


| Frank 


The landlord trembled from head to foot at hearing this threat, cross 
ed himself, and vowed by the Holy Virgin to keep Frank in his house as 
long as he chose to stop, immediately conducted him home, and waited 
on him himself. 

Frank acquired a reputation as an exorcist, by the spectre being no 
longer seen in the castle. He repeatedly slept there, and a young man 
of the town, who had the ceurage to keep him company, did not get his 
head shorn. When the owner of the castle learnt that the terrible spec- 
tre no longer haunted his property, he was highly pleased, and sent or- 
ders to take great care of the stranger who had freed his castle from such 


| an unpleasant guest. 


As autumn approached, and Frauk’s dark curls again began to cluste: 
about his brows, he became anxious to depart, for his thoughts were all 
directed towards the friend he was to meet on the bridge over the We- 
ser, and who was to make his fortune. When he was ready to go away, 
the landlord delivered to him a fine horse, and a well filled purse, which 
were presents from the owner of the castle, who begged of Frank to 


| accept them, as proofs of his gratitude, for the signal service he had 
sulted pilgrim, and laughed and mocked at him, calling out after him: | 


rendered him. Frank returned, therefore, to his native city on horse- 


| back, and in as good a condition as he had left it a twelversonth be- 


fore. He returned to his old quarters in the narrow street, and remain- 
ed there very quiet and retired; not making his arrival known to any of 
his old friends. 

With the greatest anxiety he looked forward to the time of the equi- 
nox, and his impatience made every day seem like a year. At last the 
long desired term arrived. The night preceding it, he could not sleep 
for anxious expectation, his heart beat high, and bis blood was ready te 
burst his veins, as in the castle of Rummelsburg, when the spectre was 
approaching. Not to make his unknown friend wait, he rose before 
day-break and immediately went to the bridge which was yet quite de- 
serted. He walked backwards and forwards several times, enjoying in 
his present hopes of fortune the highest degree of earthly happiness ; 
the confidence of seeing our wishes fulfilled, gives to the human mind 
the full measure of keen delight. Curiosity likewise asked a thousand 
Who may be the friend that is to meet me here? Will it 
be one of my old acquaintance, who seem all to have forgotten me since 
my misfortunes? How will it be in his power to make me keppy?— 
Will it be an easy or a difficult affair? But he could solve none of 
these questions in a satisfactory manner, in spite of all his meditations. 

By , Naor the bridge became thronged with poorle> horses, carts, 
coaches, and foot passengers, who went backward and forward, and a 
number of beggars of all descriptions came one after another, to take 
possession of their usual places at this spot so favorable to their trade, 
and began to work upon the compassion or benevolence of the passen- 
gers. The first of the ragged army who asked our hero for alms, was 
an old soldier, bearing a military mark of honor, a wooden leg, who had 
lost his limb in the service of ns country, and, as the reward of his 
valor, had received permission to beg wherever he chose. He was a 
clever physiognomist, and carried on the study of the human heart 
through the lines of the face with so much success, that he rarely asked 
alms in vain. In the present instance he was not mistaken, for Frank, 
in the joy of his heart, Umew a silver coin, about the value of sixpence, 
in the old man’s hat. 

During the fiest hours of the morning, when the lower classes only 


| have begun their labor, and the lazy and opulent citizens are enjoying 


their morning sleep, Frank did not expect to see his promised benefac- 
tw ; he imagined it was most likely he should find him among the up- 
per classes of society, and therefore took little notice of the passengers, 
till the time arrived for the opening of the courts of justice, and for the 
roceed in their stately dresses 

nts to ge to the exchange; at 


of respectable appearance who passed near him. Hour a‘ter hour 
elapsed, however, dinner time produced a pause in business; the crowd 
became less, but still the expected friend did no: appear. Frank walked 
backwards and forwards on the bridge, which was again deserted, no- 
body remaining except himself and the beggars, who opened their knap- 


Frank had no objection to imitate them, and, as he had no provisions 
with him, he bought some fruit, and dined as he walked about. All the 
members of the club who dined on the bridge had taken notice of him 
from the length of time he had remained on the bridge without accost- 
ing any body, and without transacting any business. They took him to 


| be come idle youth, and though all of them had, more or less experienced 


his benevolence, yet he did not escape their contemptuous observations. 


| They nick named him the bridge surveyor; but the old suldier observed 


that his countenance no longer bore that expression of cheerfulness 
which it had in the morning, that he seemed deeply to reflect on some 
serious business, with his hat drawn over his face, that his steps were 
slow and deliberate, and, that for a long time he gnawed the remains 
of an apple, without seeming to be aware of it himeelf. 

This observation our physiognomist meant to turn to some advantage. 
He therefore set both his wooden and natura! leg in motion, weat to the 
other side of the bridge, and waited there for the meditating youth, to 
request his alms as if he were a new comer; his stratagem succeeded 
to admiration. The thoughtful philosopher paid no other attention to 
the beggar than to put his hand in his pocket, and throw a piece of mo- 
ney into his hat to get rid of him. 

A thousand new faces appeared afier dinner, but no person spoke to 
; he grew impatient at the delay, yet hope still directed bis aiten 
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tion to every passenger; some one he thought would address him, bnt 
every one passed him without taking notice, and only a few returned his 
polite greecing. Towards sun-set, the bridge became less and less fre- 
quented, and the beggars left it one after another, to return to their re- 
spective homes—a deep melancholy took possession of our youth; his 
hopes were deceived, and the delightful prospect that smiled on him in 
the morning, had vanished with the sun. ; 

As he was going to leave the bridge, he met the old invalid with the 
wooden leg who had, in the meantime, endeavored to guess at the mo- 
tive with which the young man had watched the whole day on the bridge. 
He expected that Frank would go away, and he waited for his depar- 
ture longer than he was accustomed to remain there. But at length bis 


! 


| 


what reason must for ever remain unknown, and Frank had sold this tem- 
pee soon after his father’s death for a mere trifle. 

The old cripple became instantly interesting to Frank, who now com- 
prehended that he was the very friend to whom the spectre had directed 
him. He would fain have embraced him, and, in his first delight, have 


| called him father and friend, but prudence suggested greater caution. 


patience was exhausted, and curiosity prompted him to go and ask him | 


the reason of his making the bridge his dwelling-place. 


*« Pray sir,” he 
said, “ will you permit me to ask ?”’ 


Frank, who was not in a gossipping humor, and now heard the ad- | 


dress which he had so impatiently waited for, from the mouth of an old 
beggar, answered somewhat reughly: “ What is the matter? speak, old 
grey-beard !”” : 

“ You and J,” the other proceeded, ‘were to-day the first to come to 
this bridge, and now we are likewise the last to leave it. 
and those like me, our calling keeps us here; but you do not belong to 
our corporation, and yet you have spent your whole day here. Pray tell 
me, if it is no secret, what was your reason for it, what is it that weighs 
on your heart, which it seems you mean to get rid of here?” 

“ What would it serve thee, old man,” said Frank, “to know what 
ails me, or know what lies heavy on my heart ? 
quence to thee.” 

“ Sir, I take an interest in you; you have twice given me alms to-day, 
for which God reward you; but your face is not now so happy like as it 
was in the morning, and that grieves me.” 

This good-natured sympathy of the old soldier pleased our misanthrop, 
and he gave him a kind answer. ‘Since yeu are so anxious to learn,” 
he said, “ why I have waited here so patiently the whole day; I must 
tell you that a friend promised to meet me here, who has, however, 
made me wait in vain.” 

“With your permission,” said the cripple, “ your friend, whoever he 
be, is a scoundrel, thus to make a fool of you. If he had treated me so, 
whenever I met him I would make him feel the weight of my crutch. If 
he were prevented from coming, he should have let you know, and not 
have treated you like a school boy.” 


“‘T must net condemn him,” said Frank, “he did not exactly promise. 
It was only in a dream that bade me wait for him.” 


into a dream. 


‘‘ That is another thing ;"’ said the old man, ‘if you believe in dreams, 
I dont wonder that you should be disappointed. I have had many mad 
dreams if my life, but I never was fool enough to take notice of them. If 
I had all the money that has been promised me in my dreams, I might 
buy the whole town of Bremen with it, if it were for sale. But I have 
never believed in dreams, nor even stirred to try their veracity, because 
I knew it would be lost trouble. Well, I must laugh in your face, that 
you should waste a whole summer's day for the sake of an ant dream, 
while you might have been happy all the time with your friends.” 

“‘ Experience shows that thou art right, old man, and that dreams are 
often fallacious; I dreamt so distinctly and circumstantially, however, 
more than three months ago, that I was to meet on this spot a friend to- 


dav, who had things of the utmost importance to communicate to me, | 


that I thought it was worth while to try whether the dream would be 
fulfilled.” 


“‘ Nobody,” said the cripple, ‘dreams more clearly than I do. One 
dream I shall never forget. How many years ago it was I de not remem- 
ber, but I dreamt that my guardian angel, in the shape of a beautiful 
youth, with yellow curled hair, and two wings on his shoulders, stood at 
my bed-side, and said to me: Berthold, listen to my words, and lose 
none if thou desirest happiness. Theu art destined to possess a large 
treasure, and to enjoy it for the rest of thy life. To-morrow, after sun- 
set, take a apade and shovel, and go from thy dwelling across the river 
to thy right hand ; pass all the houses, and the monastery of St. John, till 
thou reachest a garden into which four steps lead from the road. Wait 
there concealed, till the moon lends thee her light; then press with all 
thy strength against the door, and it will spring open. Enter the garden 
without fear and turn towards the walk, on the left hand, which is over- 
bung by vines. Behind them stands a large apple-tree; step up to the 
stem of it, with thy face turned to the moon. In this same direction, 
about two yards distance, thou wilt see two rese-bushes; begin to dig 
close to them, till thou comest to a stone plate, under it thou wilt find an 
iron box full of gold and other valuables. Though it be heavy and un- 
wieldly, do not fear the trouble of lifting it out of the hole, and thy pains 
will be well rewarded, if thou findest the key which is concealed below 
the box.” 

Frank grew dumb with astonishment as he listened to the old man, 
and would not have been able to conceal his agitation, had not the dark- 
ness of the evening prevented his companion from seeing his face; he 
discovered, from the description and the peculiarities mentioned, that the 
soldier's dream related to a garden which had once been his own, and 
which he disliked, because it had been his father’s hobby. 

Old Melchior had laid out the garden quite in his own taste, very stiff 
and very formal, but he had hidden in it a great part of his treasure, for 


| age, be obliged to go a-begging. 


| He therefore merely said, “ That was indeed distinct dream! But, 


what did you do the next morning, friend? Did you follow the advice 
of your guardian angel?” ‘Not I indeed!” answered the invalid. 
“Why it was only a dream. 1 have had many sleepless nights in the 
course of my life, when my guardian angel might bave found me waking ; 
but he never troubled himself much about me, or I should not, in my old 

Frank took the last silver coin out of 
his pocket; “ Take this,” he said, “old father, go and drink my health 
in a pint of rhenish; thy conversation has banished my il! temper. Do 
not forget to visit this bridge every day; I hope we shall meet again.” 
The lame old man had not, for many days, received so much as on this 


| day, he blessed his benefacior, therefore, and limped into a tavern to en- 


As to myself, | 


It can be of no conse- | 


joy himself; while Frank, filled with new hopes, hurried home to his 
lodgings in the narrow street. 

On the next day he prepared every thing necessary for digging: He 
had not the materials usually employed by searchers after treasure ; such 
as, a conjuration from an osier twig, an enchanted girdle, hieroglyphics 
and the like; neither are they necessary, if the three principal things, 
viz: a pick-axe, spade, and above all, the subterraneous treasures are at 
hand. Soon after sun-set Frank carried the digging implements near to 
the spot, and hid them in a hedge; as to the irsssure, he had the firm- 
est reliance on the honor of the ghost, and felt contident he would not 
deceive him. He waited for the appearance of the moon with great im- 


| patience, and, as soon as her silvery horns were seen through the bushes, 
| he began his labor, observing in its progress, to pay attention to every 


It was too tedieus | 
just then for him to tell the story of the ghost, he therefore changed it 


| cursed brute knows well enough what he is at. 


thing the old soldier had said, and at length actually found and got out 
the treasure without any accident or opposition, either from a black mas- 
tiff or a scowling wolf, and without having the light of a blue flame to 
guide him. 

He took up, with unspeakable joy, some of the different gold coing 
which the ironchest had faithfully guarded. After the first delight had 
somewhat subsided, he began to consider how he might transport the 


treasure safely and unperceived to his lodgings. It was too heavy for 


him to carry it without assistance, and he experienced, therefore, imme- 


diately, some of the anxiety which is inseparably united to the possession 
of wealth. Our new Croesus could discover no other way but to place 
his riches in a hollow tree which stood ina meadow behind the garden ; 


he then put the empty chest back into the hole, coverd it with earth and 


made the ground as level as he could. At the end of three days he had 
carried all the money bags from the hollow tree safely to his own humble 


| dwelling. Thinking himself now authorized to throw off his incognito, 
| he dressed himself richly, desired the prayers at church (which had been 


said during his absence) to be discontinued, and a thanksgiving to be 
offered in its place, for a traveller on his safe return to his native city, 
after having successfully concluded his business. 

From this time forward, Frank again appeared at change, and entered 
into business. He extended his transactions greatly in a few weeks, and, 
as his opulence became every day more apparent, his envious fellow-citi- 
zens observed, according to the old proverb, that he must have had more 
luck than sense to get rich in collecting old debts. He took a large 
house opposite the statue of Sir Roland, in the principal square; engaged 
clerks and servants, and applied himself with great earnestness to his 
business. Those miserable races of parasites and toad-eaters, again 
flocked to his dour, and hoped once more to be the partakers of his wealth. 
But, grown wise by experience, he returned only polite speeches for pe- 
liteness, and allowed them to depart with an empty stomach, which he 
found to be a sovereign remedy, and it freed him at once from all farther 
trouble from them. 

Having made good provision for the wooden-legged soldier on the 
bridge, Frank passed the remainder of his life in the rational enjoyment 
of that wea!th which his father had gained, and secreted with so mech 
care. 

rr  — 

AMUSING ANECDOTE OF THE Kine or Paussia.—His majesty, when 
taking a morning walk in the neighborhood of Potzdam, shortly after 
his accession, observed an old woman belaboring a donkey “ withall her 
means.’ The beast would not budge an inch, and as the cart at its tail 
contained the morning milk intended for the principal families in Potz- 
dam, the old lady’s perplexity nearly equalled her rage. The king, af- 
ter enjoying for a few moments this specimen of the “ contortion of the 
sybil without her inspiration,’ approached and inquired whether the 
donkey had been seized with a sudden fit gf sulkiness, or was at some 
of his “ old tunes.” “Ah, sir,” said the disconsolate dame, “ the ac- 
He wants to ruin me. 
It being now nearly breakfast time, all my best customers will be on the 
look out for this milk cart. I shall lose every soul of them, and all thro’ 
the obstinate malice of this malignant beast. But if”—here she hesi- 
tated, end leoked imploringly at the king—“ if a fine gentleman, like 
yourself, sir, would assist a poor woman, we might manage the animal 
between us fast enough.” ‘ What would you bave me do?” inquired 
theking. ‘Just lay hold of him by the eurs, and while you tug away 
with all your might, I'll annoint his bind quarters with the cudgel, and 
off he'll start, nor stop till ke has reached the town.'’ His majesty did as 
he was desired, and the donkey seeing the odds against him, went on hig 
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way ata very tolerable pace. On returning from his stroll, the king re- 


jated to his royal consort the comical occurrence which had made him | 


for once milk-perveyor to the good people of Potzdam. “My dear 
Fritz,” said the queen, remonstratingly, “when you were crown prince, 
this sort of thing was very well, and, indeed, highly amusing; but as 
king”’ “Nonsense, my love,” cried his majesty, “ what have I done 


in this, more than was done over and over again Ly my late father ?— | 


Many an ass did he help forward during his reign. So you see, I have 


& royal precedent in my favor.— Fraser's Magazine. 


SO ——_— — 


THE DEVIL’S VISIT TO MILAN IN 1630. 


At the, time of the plague ia Milan, in 1630, of which so affecting a | 


description has been left us by Ripamonte, in his interesting work De 


Pest Mediolani, the people in their distress, listened with avidity to the | 


It is singular enough 


predictions of astrologers and other impostors. 
A large comet 


that the plague was foretold a year before it broke out. 


appearing in 1626, the opinions of astrologers were divided with regard | 


to it. Some insisted that it was the forerunner of a bloody war; others 
maintained that it predicted a great famine; but the greater number, 
founding their judgment on its pale color, thought it portended a pesti- 
lence. The fulfilment of their prediction brought them into great repute 
while the plague was raging. 

Other prophecies were current, which were asserted to have been de- 
livered hundreds of years previously. They had a most pernicious effect 
upon the mind of the vulgar, as they induced a belief in fatalism. By 
taking away the hope of recovery—that greatest balm in every malady 


—they increased threefold the ravages of the disease. One singular pre- | 
An ancient rg Be 


diction almost drove the unhappy people mad. 
served for ages by tradition, foretold, that in the year 1630 the devil 
would poison all Milan. ; 
pestilence had reached its height, the passengers were surprised to see 


that all the doors in the principal streets of the city were marked with a | 


curious daub or spot, as if a sponge, filled with the purulent matter of 
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door of the cathedral, late in the evening, and when there was nobody 
nigh, be saw a dark-colored chariot, drawn by six milk-white horses, 
stop close beside him. The chariot was followed by a numerous train 
of domestics in dark liveries, mounted on dark colored-steeds. In the 
chariot there sat a tall stranger of a majestic aspect; his long black 
ha'r floated in the wind—fire flashed from his black eyes, end a curl of 
ineffable scorn dwelt upon his lips. The look of the stranger was so 
sublime that he was awed, and trembled with fear when he gazed upon 
him. His complexion was much darker than that of any man he had 
ever seen, and the atmospere around him was hot and suffocating. He 
perceived immediately that he wasa being of another world. The stran- 


| ger, seeing his trepidation, asked him blandly, yet majestically, to mount 


Early one morning in April, and before the | 


the plague-sores, had been pressed against them. The whole popula- | 


tion were speedily in movement to remark the strange appearance, and 
the greatest alarm spread rapidly. Every means was taken to discover 
the perpetrators, but in vain. At last the ancient prophecy was remem- 
bered, and prayers were offered up in all the churches that the machi- 
nations of the Evil One might be defeated. Many persons were of opi- 
nion that the emissaries of foreign powers were employed to spread infec- 


tious poison over the city; but by far the greater number were convinced | 
that the powers of hell had conspired against them, and that the infec- | 


tion was spread by supernatural agencies. In the 
plague increased fearfully. 
every mind. Everything was believed to have been poisoned by the 
devil; the waters of the wells, the standing corn in the fields, and 
the fruit upon the trees. It was believed that all objects of touch were 
poisoned; the walls of the houses, the pavement of the streets, and the 
very handles of the door. The populace were raised toa pitch of un- 
governable fury. A strict watch was kept for the devil’s emissaries, 


mean time the | 
Distrust and alarm took possession of | 


| the poisonous fountain. 


and any man who wanted to be rid of an enemy, bad only to say thathe | 
had seen him besmearing a door with ointment: his fate was certain | 


death at the hands of the mob. An old man, upwards of eighty years 
of age, a daily frequenter of the church of St. Antonio, was seen, on ris- 
ing from his knees, to wipe with the skirt of his cloak the stool on which 
he was about to sitdown. A cry was raised immediately that he was 
besmearing the seat with poison. 
was crowded, seized hold of the feeble old man, and dragged him out by 
the hair of his head, with horrid oaths and imprecations. He was trail- 


A mob of women, by whom the church | 


ed in this manner through the mire to the house of the municipal judge, l 


that he might be put to the rack, and forced te discover his accomplices ; 
but ke expired onthe way. Many other victims were sacrificed to the 
opular fury. One Mora, who appears to have been half a chemist and 


valf a barber, was accused of being in league with the devil to poison | 


Milan. His house was surrounded, and a number of chemical prepara- 
tions were found. The peor man asserted, that they were intended as 
preservatives against infection; but some physiciaus, to whom they were 
submitted, declared they were poison. Mora was put to the rack, where 
he for a long time asserted his innocence. He confessed at last, when 
his courage was worn down by torture, that he was in league with the 
devil and foreign powers to poison the whole city; that he had annoint- 
ed the doors, and infected the fountains of water. He named several 
persons as his accomplices, who were apprehended and put to a similar 
torture. They were ail found guilty, and executed. Mora’s house was 
razed to the ground, and a column erected on the spot, with an inscrip- 
tion to commemorate his guilt. 

While the public mind was filled with these marvellous occurrences, 
the plague continued to increase. The crowds that were brought to- 
gether to witness the executions, spread the infection among one ano- 
ther. But the fury of their passions, and the extent of their credulity, 
kept pace with the violence of the plague; every wonderful and prepos- 
terous story was believed. One, in particular, occupied them to the ex- 
clusion, for a long time, of every other. The Devil himslf had been 
seen. He had taken a house in Milan, in which he prepared his poison- 


ous unguents, and furnished them to his emissaries for distribution.— | 


One man had brooded over such tales till he became firmly convinced 
that the wild flights of bis own fancy were realities. He stationed him- 
self in the market-place of Milan, and related the following story to the 
crowds that gathered round him. He was standing. he said, at the 


beside him. -He had no power to refuse, and before he was well aware 
that he had moved, he found himself in the chariot. Onwards they went, 
with the rapidity of the wind, the stranger speaking no word, until they 
stopped before a door in the high street of Milan. These was a crowd 
of people in the street, but, to his great surprise, no one seemed to no- 
tice the extraordinary equipage and its numerous train. From this he 
concluded that they were invisible. The house at which they stopped 
appeared to be a shop, but the interior was like a vast half-ruined palace. 
He went with his mysterious guide through several large and dimly- 
lighted rooms. In one of them, surrounded by huge pillars of marble, 
a senate of ghosts was assembled, debating on the progress of the 
plague. Other parts of the building were enveloped in the thickest dark- 
ness, illumined at intervals by flashes of lightning, which allowed him 
to distinguish a number of gibing and chattering skeletons, running 
about and pursuing each other, or playing at leap-fiog over one another's 
backs. At the rear of the mansion was a wild, uncultivated plot of 
ground, in the midst of which arose a black rock. Down its side rushed 
with fearful noise a torrent of poisonous water, which, insinuating itself 
through the soil, penetrated to all the springs of the city, and rendered 
them unfit for use. After he had been shown all this, the stranger led 
him into another large chamber, filled with gold and precious stones, all 
of which he offered him if he would kneel down and worship him, and 
consent to smear the doors and houses of Milan with a pestiferous 
salve which he held out to him. He now knew him to be the 
Devil, and in that moment of temptation, prayed to God to give him 
strength to resist. His prayer was heard—he refused the bribe.— 
The stranger scowled horribly upon him—a loud clap of thunder burst 
over his head—the vivid lightning flashed in bis eyes, and the next 
moment he found himself standing alone at the porch of the cathedral. 
He repeated this strange tale day after day, without any variation, and 
al] the populace were firm believers in its truth. Repeated search was 
made to discover the mysterious house, but all in vain. The man pointed 
out several as resembling it, which were searched by the police; but the 
Demon of the Pestilence was not to be found, nor the hall of ghosts, nor 
But the minds ot the people were so impressed 
with the idea that scores of witnesses, half-crazed by disease, came for- 
ward to swear that they also had seen the diabolical stranger, and had 
heard his chariot, drawn by the milk-white steeds, rumbling over the 
streets at midnight with a sound louder than thunder. 

The number of persons who confessed that they were employed by the 
Devil! to distribute poison is almost incredible. Anepidemic phrenzy was 
abroad, which seemed to be as contagious asthe plague. Imagination was 
as‘disordered as the body, and day after day persons came voluntarily for 
ward to accuse themselves. They generally had the marks of disease 
upon them, and some died in the act of confession. Thus months passed, 
until the phrenzy of the excitement had exhausted itself, when the pestis 
lence also disappeared. 

——— ——_—_<_ 


From the Journal of an American Naval Officer, in the Southern Lit. Messenger 


THE MIDSHIPMAN’S STEP-MOTHER. 


The Hornet had dropped down to Hamptcn Roads, and awaited or- 
ders for sea. In the same watch with me was a young Midshipman of 
Gelicate figure and interesting features, who had just entered the service 
In making some report to me, I noticed that his cap was drawn so much 
over his face, as nearly to conceal it. Suspecting that something was the 
matter, for he was anything but disrespectful, I watched him closely. He 
retired to the taffrail, and leaning his head upon his hand, remained for 
a long time immovable. I approached and inquired if he were ill. As 
he raised his head to reply, | perceived that his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

After a shot time, I learned the cause of his distress. His home was 


| distant but one day’s journey, where his father lay dangerously ill, and 


the Captain had refused him permission to visit him. Confiding in the 


| sympathy I evinced, he further teld me, that he had engaged a shore 


boat, in which, at a late hour of the night, he was determined to make 
his escape, and abandon the service rather than not see his father. Per- 
suaded that the Captain could not have understood the circumstances, I 
entreated him to abandon his purpose, and offered my services to procure 
the leave he desired. He promised to wait until three in the morning 

As it was yet early, I followed the example of my superior; and, leav 
ing the deck in the charge of the next senior Midshipman of the watch 
I proceeded to the room of one of the Lieutenants, in whose good nature 
and good sense I had equal and perfect reliance. irelated the circum- 
stance to him—and as | expected, he became interested, and repaired 
without delay tothe cabin. He returned successful; and young Nelson 
took his leave of me that night, with a grateful pressure of the hand, and 
a fervent “ God bless you!” 

Can it be believed that the affection cf this youth, like the camomilo 





~ — 
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plant, more fragrant from being trarapled on, was repulsed by his es- | 


tranged and tyrannical father? A second marriage—that bane of do- 
mestic peace—and its fruit, a second family of children—and its usual 
consequences, partiality on the one side, and injustice on the other—had 
driven Nelson from the shelter of his father’s roof; and at his early age, 
with a feeble constitution and education incomplete, had thrown him into 
the Navy for a livelihood. All this I learned after Nelson’s return, 
when, with a downcast and moistened eye, he gave me an account of his 
ourney. 
“? Hittle before sunset the next day, Nelson was put ashore by the 
steamboat about three miles from his father’s residence. With a heavy 
heart the poor boy trudged slowly along in order not to reach the planta- 
tion before nightfall. Concealing himself behind the corner of a fence, 
he waited until he saw the ploughman retire from the field, and heard the 
last tinkle of the bell, as the kine gathered to the nightly fold. Skicting 
the edge of the field, he then made for the negro quarter, and unobserved 


entered the hut of old Charlotte, the nurse and the favorite servant of his | 


mother. 

“O, Master Harry!” she exclaimed, “ thank gracious for the sight of 
you!” but added in a sadder tone as she proceeded to close the door, 
“ Your poor father is mighty bad, but he don’t know it—and he’s so 
cross !” a 


Yet (all h2 could,) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master.—He quivers and he dies.” 


Nelson waited along time, and began to be seriously apprehensive that 
his sister was prevented from keeping her appointment. At last, she 
gently unbarred the door, and reaching her hand drew him in, and as 
softly closed it after him. 

Hand in hand, the rightful heirs of that house, trembling with the fear 
of detection, groped their way through the dark hall and up the creaking 
staircase. Whispering him to wait at the head of the stairs, the girl left 
her brother for a few minutes. Taking him again by the hand on her 
return, she led him towards a door on the left, beneath which could be 
seen the faint glimmer of a light. With the cautious dexterity of an ex- 
pert burglar, she then opened the door of the sick chamber, 

The light on the table, rising and sinking in fitful flashes, was nearly 
extinguished. The untended brands had fallen upon the hearth, and their 
father breathed short and inaudibly ; while, seated on an arm chair, with 
his head leaning against one of the footpusts of the bedstead, a negro 
boy snored loud and sonorously. 

After sometime gazing in sorrow upon the wan and wasted features 
before him, Nelson placed his hand upon his father’s brow. The gentle 
touch, more effectual than the loud noise made by the negro, roused the 


sick man from his feverish slumber. At first, he gazed wildly upon 
them; but, to their astonishment and delight, as he recovered his con- 


Be- * th ws po ir : Moe tee 
“Tt can’t be, Master Harry!” and she proceeded to tell him how fret. | sciousness, there was more of sadness than indignation visible in his 


“I must {see him to-night, Goody, for to-morrow morning I am | 
obliged to return.” 


Se I 


| countenance. 
ted his father had become by a long and wasting sickness. She told him | ‘Harry! Ellen! how ts this? Why heve you not 
too, that his step-mother possessed unlimited control, and debarred | before’? en: how is this? Why have you not come to see me 


from the presence of her husband, all but her immediate dependants and 
herself. 


Although with all the old domestics the nurse was excluded from the Great | 
House, (as the family residence was termed), at the earnest solicitation } 


of Nelson, she promised to contrive an interview between his sister and 
himself. Tearing a slip containing the words “ My only brother” from 
his sister’s last letter, Nelson sent it to her inserted in a time-worn 


pocket-comb, which he knew that she wonld immediately recognize, should | 


the nurse not have an opportunity of speaking to her. He then co 
cealed himself in the left, while the old woman hobbled forth on her 
errand. 

In a short time he heard the pattering of footsteps along the path, and 
immediately after, the door was pushed open, and himself anxiously 
called. he next moment, he clasped his panting sister to his breast ; 
and lucked in each other’s arms, those forlorn children wept, as each 
clung to the other with frantic joy. 

Seated side by side on a low bench, Nelson listened with suppressed 


emotion, while his sister told of the petty vexations and the ignominious + 


trials to which she was subjected. Sometimes, as she related some over- 
bearing act of her step-mother’s unfeeling son, forgetful of the delicate 
hand which he held within his own, he grasped it until she nearly 
screamed, while he vowed vengeance on her persecutor. 

His sister told him too, how much their father was neglected in his ill- 
ness; how he was left entirely to the care of servants who were the crea- 
tures of their step-mother; and how she nightly stole to his chamber, 
and watched him while he slept, or tended him in his delirium, when 
the fever was at his height, until frightened away by approaching foot- 


steps. She promised to admit her brother into the house when all was | 


still, and if possible, take him to the sick ehamber. After a short inter- 
view they parted, the girl sadly apprehensive that her absence had been 
noticed. 

A little after midnight, Nelson approached the rear of the house, un- 
der cover of the outbuildings; and gaining the back porch, stood before 
the door, beside which his mother during life was won't to sit, while his 
sister and himself gambolled before her. While he stood here, anxious 
for the present, and not unmindful of the past, he was alarmed by the 
jeep bay of the old house-dog. The house was built on piles, and be- 
neath it the dog had been sleeping. As he came forth, his first loud 
bark exchanged for a fierce growl, Nelson’s heart sunk within him, for 
detection appeared inevitable. But one hope remained. He turned to 
the dog, and in a low tone called him by name. Hector was no ingrate; 
it the sound of the ence familiar voice, he leaped upon his young mas- 
rer, and nearly overwhelmed him with caresses. Here was another 
cause for apprehension. The dog, in his joy, whined so loudly, and 

oundered about so heavily, that there was great danger of the family 
eing aroused. The apprehension was realized; and through the sash 

ver the door, Nelson saw that a light was approaching. He had barely 
time to spring over the rail, and conceal himself under the corner of the 
porch, when the door was unbarred, and the step-brother, of whose per- 
secutions his sister had complained, came forth with a heavy stick in his 
hand. He gave the dog a blow, and bade him begone. Hector ran 
iown and laid beside his master. The young man followed, and reach- 
ing under, beat him severely—the dog snarling, while he crouched more 
closely, refused to stir. Nelson, concealed by the shadow in which he 
lay, could have placed his hand upon the arm of the assailant. At last 
the dog, provoked beyond endurance, sprung out to seize his tormentor; 
but a heavy blow, which seemed to crash his skull, felled him to the 


earth. Spurning him with bis foot, with a bitter curse, the young man | 


re-entered the house. Nelson, who had with the greatest difficulty re- 
strained himself, now approached the dog. The poor animal was in its 
last agony—but yet 

“He knew his lord; he knew and strove to meet: 


| roused him. 


| brother followed to protect her. 


| leaving a part of the signature in his grasp. 


( tona, was in performance of a wager. 


“Indeed, dear father, Harry never heard that you were sick until yes- 
terday, and I was told that you were so angry with me, that I dared not 
come, except when you were asleep.”’ 

“Isitso, Harry? And did younot receive my letter, and send it back 
unopened ?”’ 

“T never did, father! God knows I never did!” 

“ And you, Ellen! have you not been living with your aunt ?”’ 

‘No indeed, father! Before to-night 1 have not left the house for 
months !”’ 

“Ttis strange! and yet [ cannot but believe you, for your tears are 
natural, There has been dreadful foul play.” 

As he spoke he fell back exhausted, but continued to gaze earnestly 
upon them. Presently a lethargy seemed to creep over him; and his 
eyes were fast closing, when a noise at the other end of the passage a- 

Again starting up, he pointed to a portfolio, which lay up- 
on the bureau, and said, “ Hand it to me, quick! quick! Open it,” he 
said, as it was brought to him. Nelson tried, but it proved to be locked. 
The sick man’s countenance fell assuming a ghastly hue as he perceived 
it. Too agitated to speak, he still made signs to open it. Nelson took up 
the snuffers, which laid uponthe table, and with some difficulty prized it 
open. His father then eagerly looked over the papers; and selecting 
one was motioning Nelson to throw it into the fire, when the door burst 
open, and a woman in dishabille, followed by a young man, rushed into 
the apartment. It was the step-mother and her son. 

Ellen, when she saw her, ran round to the inside of the bed, and her 
“It is the will, Cornelius! it is the 
will!”’ exclaimed the woman, as soon as she saw the paper in the hands 
of her hushand. ‘Take it from him! Take it quick, or we are beg- 
gars.” The young man sprung forward, but was arrested by the voice 
of Nelson, who, drawing a pistol from his breast, said, “ Advance one 
step nearer, and I fire!” 

The young man stood aghast. There was consternation in the apart- 
ment, and the girl sobbed heavily as she clung to her brother. But when 
Nelson looked to his father and saw the dreadful change that had taken 
place in his features, he was struck with remorse; and throwing the 
pistol down, sank on his knees beside the bed. The young man now ea- 
gerly approached, and began drawing the paper from the hands of his 
step-father. At this instant the thought of the destitute condition of hig 
sister, changed the purpese of Nelson, and he sprang up to prevent him. 

It was unnecessary. The fingers of the dying man clutched the pa- 
per so closely, that the neglected nails cut through it—and it was torn, 
While the young mea 
struggled, one to reach the bed, the other to protect his father from mo- 
lestation, the latter, with his last act of consciousness, gathered the 
fragment into his mouth, and strove to chew it. In the act, his eye 
glazed, his jaw dropped, and his spirit took its departure. 

Piacing his sister in the family of a friend, and employing a lawyer to 
look out for his interest, Nelson, true to his promise, returned to the 
ship, at the appointed time. But our commander, than whom, one more 
truly humane, never trimmed his canvas to the gale, permitted him to 
wait on shore, the acceptance of the resignation he had tendered. 


a 


Tue ExottsH Aproap.—The following feat of gormandism is given 
by the Moniteur Parisien as a fact ; we are very far, however, from at- 
taching credit to the statement:—“On Sunday morning was carried 
home, in an almost dying state, an Englishman, who had been breakfast- 
ing at acafe inthe Palais Royal. His bill of fare comprised 150 dozen [? 
of oysters, a lobster, a boiled fowl, a bottle of rum, three bottles Fs 
Chablis, and two of Sauterne. Tiis weal, not unworthy Milo of Cro- 
Several other Englishmen were 


| present but not one of them touched an oyster or sipped a drop of wine, 


In vain he strove to crawl and kiss his feet. | contenting themselves with being spectators of the performance.” 
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Paseccui, THE ItaLiAN Bannit.—I was travelling among others 
with a man who had spent largely in the purchase of old lace, on the 
advantageous disposal of which he counted greatly, and an Euglishman, 
furnishing a letter of credit on Torlonia. Ten miles on this side of Ru- 
vo, fire-arms were discharged on both sides of the road! We started up, 
and saw our drivet fall off his horse, which lay shot under him. In a 
minute the road was occupied with a party of gaily-dressed robbers, all 
of whom had a voluminous sash, and a huge knife stuck init. Ina very 
business-like way they bid us dismount, and pinioned and blindfolded us, 
and then waited for orders from Captain Panecchi, who presently ap- 
proached whistling. ‘ A good day’s work,” we heard him say: “‘ How 
many prisoners ?”’ 

“ Excellenza tre,” replied one of the bandits. 

“Of what country?” he asked. 

“ Two Italians and an Englishman,” rejoined his companion. 

“ What booty 7?” again inquired the Captain. The lace was exhibit- 
ed, and did not seem to be estimated at anything like its value. ‘Call 
your wife, Antonio; women know the value of these things better than 
we do; and undo the bandages, we need not keep our prisoners blind: 
fold.” 

He came himself to remove the fillet that was round my eyes, and 
said, he was sorry to put me to inconvenience, but that all trades must 
live. 

“Ah! Signor Capitano,” said J, “‘we are both Abruzzi! I have 
spent many a pleasant day at St. Lorenzo, and many of your friends are 
mine, for which reasons don’t take all the little I have been so many 
years acquiring.” 

He replied that he was sorry to rob me, but his was a net for all, and 
al] must be fish that come into it; “the Englishman is Thunny, and 
you but a Sardine, but both are fish ; but here comes the wife of An- 
tonio, to tell us the value of the lace.” 

The lady pronounced, to the delight of the band, and the consterna- 
tion of its owner, to be ‘bel assai, and worth a great deal.” 

“Now, search Monsieur l’Anglais,” said the captain, changing his 
accent end language, and speaking more gravely than he had hitherto 
done. Accordingly our fellow traveller's pockets were searched ; he 
was relieved of his watch, chain, ring, and at last the order on Torlonia 
for 2500 scudi came under observation. 

“ Bravo!” ssid the captain, ‘‘that’s the same as money! here, sir, 
sign your name!” He next despatched one of the gang to a place two 
miles off, with orders to bring an individual whom he named, without a 
moment’s loss of time, and we retired into a cove, where a dinner and 
wine was served, but where the conversation did not prove equally exhi- 
larating to all the parties. To a man who sat next to me at dinner, the 
captain said, ‘‘ Where did you get that smart scarf?” 

“From Orlando, who took it from an old woman going to market, 
having first to knock her down, because she refused to give it to him.” 

“ Did he?”’ said the captain, and fierce he looked as he said, “ then 
if he does not wish me to shoot him, and hang him like a dog, let him 
be off instantly—he has disgraced us!” 

We asked if Orlando took the hint? “ Do you think he wanted to be 
shot?” was the reply. Dinner over, the messenger returned with a per- 
son of very respectable appearance, who seemed aware of his company 
but not alarmed for his life. 

“ Just take this letter to Torlonia at Rome, draw the 2500 secudi, and 
be back within the week; horses and a carriage are here, so that no- 
body at need know anything, and place this white feather so as 
to be seen, as you return; but if you return without the money, or blab, 
all your fields shall be fired (it was harvest time,) and your house ‘razed 
to the ground.” 

“IT am too old, and can’t go on this mission,’ objected his townsman, 
“but my nephew shall, if you will let me tell him.” 

“ Do so, but let him understand the conditions.” Eh bene! e par- 
tito il nepote, ed ¢ ritornato in set giorni, and then then we were libe- 
rated. ** And how had you fared all this time 7” 

“Never better in my life !—the captain by degrees became familiar 
with us, and at Jast told us his story. He had been in the French ser- 
vice fifteen years, and returned afterwards to live at St. Lorenzo; got 
into scrapes with all the young women; had been reprimanded for in- 
continency over and over again by the priest, who at least threatened to 
get him put into prison. So he told him, he should never find fault 
with him again; murdered him and his brother that night, and the 
next day was abroad in the Abruzzi! He had lived there twelve 
years since, had never committed another murder, and kept tolerahle 
discipline. He had thirty men; might have double the number, but 
was not ambitious; in short, he claimed to be a galant’uomo, and as- 
sured us that his men revered him.” Of the women (nine !—muses !) 
he could not speak too highly; they were good wives; cooked well; and 
were kind to strangers. ‘The Englishman,” he added, “got redress: 
his loss was levied (so willed the Pope) on the commune where the rob- 
bery took place; but I,” said he, “ very unfortunately being of that same 
commune, never got a farthing!”—“ Sketches of Italy,” in Black- 
wood’s Magaziie. 


a 


Tue Croprinc System in France.—According to the Parisian 
journals, it appears that the wholesale dealers in human hair have had 
a most successful harvest this year, not less than 200,000 Ibs. weight 
having been procured. Brittany is the province of France, in which the 
traffic is mostly carried on, and all the fairs are regularly attended by 
purchasers, both male and female. The Breton peasants have particu- 
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| larly fine hair, and generally in great abundance; their beautiful tresses 
they are perfectly willing to sell, and it is no uncommon sight to see se- 
veral girls sheared one after the other like sheep, and many others stand- 

| ing ready for the shears, with their caps in their hands, and their long 
hair combed out and hanging down to their waists. Every successive 
crop of hair is tied up into a whisp by itself, and thrown into a large bas- 
ket, placed by the side of the operator. The highest value given by 
these abominable hair-merchants for a fine crop of hair, is 20 sous! but 
the more frequent consideration is a gaudy, but trumpery cotton hand- 
kerchief, worth about sixteen sous! The profits thus netted by these 
hairmongers must be enormous. 

EES 


Puitipor Repivives.—The Café de la Regence is the head- quarters 
of the chess club in Paris. The other day, several of the idlers in thi 
café were collected around to watch the progress of a game between a 
first-rate player and a youngamateur. The game wasan interesting one, 
and kept up on both sides with great spirit. After a series of brilliant 
and unforeseen moves, bold attacks, and prudent defences, the fortune of 
the day at length decided in favor of the young amateur, who, proud of 

| his hard-won victory, was preparing to rise from the chess-table, when a 
strange gentleman came up, and challenged the conquerer to another 
game. The latter threw on the presumptious stranger a glance of con- 
tempt, and with haughty condescension made him a sign to take his seat. 
The game commenced; our unknown played in a most irregular and in- 
cautious style, and the chances were in favor of his antagonist, when 
some one said, “ It wants five minutes to one.” ‘ And I leave at one 

| o'clock, by the Diligence, for Toulouse,” exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ Do 
net put yourself at all out of the way on my account,”’ said the young 
gentleman. “Go, sir, let us leave the game; pray do not let me 
make you miss the Diligence. ‘The gentleman looked at the chess- 
board, then at his watch—‘ I have still five minutes—that is more than 
enough—it takes three minutes to go to the coach office of Lafitte and 
Caillard—one to finish the game, only two moves to make, so that I have 
more time than I want.’’ Having said this, the unknown played his two 

, moves, checkmated the young amateur in the very ceatre of his pieces, 
and then rising, he thus addressed him:—‘‘I do not know Sir, with 
whom I have had the honor of playing; but you, Sir, have had for an 
antagonist the Viscount de Lastic, who is seeking his conqueror through- 
out Europe, but has not yet found him.” Whereupon, the worthy suc- 
cessor of the great Labourdonnais made a profound bow to his astonished 
and confused antagonist, and walked off to the Diligence —Court 
Journal. 
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Tre Barser AnD tue Sawsones.—The Leeds Times relates the 
following :—About two years ago, a respectable and handsome young 
man commenced business here as a barber, and he has lately fallen vio- 
lently in love with a medical genuleman’s daughter in this village. Last 
week he addressed a letter to her, breathing forth the most ardent affec- 
tion, and stating that if she did not reciprocate his passion, she would 
soon see him pining away, and the grave would be his inevitable fate. 
Four medical students (Sawbones—vide Sam Weller) residing in this 
locality, being informed of the circumstance, determined to inflict some 
punishment upon poor Tonsor for his impudence. Many were the sug- 
gestions proposed; at length they agreed upon the following—that they 
would send him a letter, purporting to have been written by the fair 
lady, acknowledging the receipt of his, and stating she would embrace 
with alacrity the first opportunity of meeting him; and the most conve- 
nient time for her woald be that evening at half-past eight, and the most 
favorable place, her father’s field. When the barber received the fair 
lady's sublime and loving epistle, he was quite elevated with joy. He 
attired himself in his Sunday garb, brushed and curled his hair, and was 
where a true lover should be at the appointed time; but, alas! instead 
of finding his Dulcinea in reality, there was the medical student, dressed 
in a cloak, veil, and bonnet, the other three being in ambush, disguised, 
and ready to pounce upon their prey. The gay Lothario approached 
the fictitious lover, and accosted him thus:—*‘‘ How do you do, Miss!” 
but Miss was abashed, and did net reply. They had not proceeded far 
before Miss stumbled, when the kind-hearted barber exclaimed, ‘Oh 

| dear, Miss , you had better take my arm.”’ She then placed her 

| arm in his, and at that instant the students rushed upon the “happy cou- 
ple,” and seized the unfortunate barber; the fair lady ran away, the poor 

| barber crying out, ‘Oh, Miss ——, don’t leave me! Oh, Miss % 
don’t leave me!’’ But Miss was deaf to his cries and entreaties, she ran 
to the top of the field. While the others were trying to punish the bar- 
ber, he succeeded in getting one hand at liberty, and pulling out a razor 
which he had provided himself with in case of danger, he slashed at 
them right and left in a very vigorous manner. When they were so un- 
expectedly made aware of his power, one of them struck him with a 
stick; but he crying out, ‘I'll shoot, I'll shoot!” although he had no 
fire-arms, made them scamper in all directions, leaving the disconsolate 
lover master of the field. The fugitives hastened to the nearest sur- 
geon’s to get their wounds dressed, and one of them is so seriously 
wounded as to be incapacitated from following his ordinary avocation. 

| The cther two are not so severely wounded. 

’ oe 


| Cuinest Law —Some time ago the Emperor of China, being annoyed 
| by the number of appeals from the provinces, issued a proclamation en- 
_ joining “‘ strict search to be made to discover all lawsuit-exciting black~ 
| guards, and, when found, to punish them severely.” 
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Lupicrovs Triat.—(London Court of Requests.)—Miss Mary Wil- | 
liams, a young lady, sporting one of those new articles of dress called 
cardinals,” complained before the sitting Commissioner, of Mr Tho- 
mas Wright, a spooney-looking young man, dressed in a half ‘‘ Chester- 
field” half “‘ Taglioni” kind of coat, for a debt of £11 6s. 4d., money 
jJent to the said Mr. Wright. ; 

Mary, all blooming as the morn in the month of May, detailed the 
manner in which the money had been lent, in the following pathetic ad- 
dress :—“ I’m Miss Mary Williams; I live in Milton-street, and the de- 
fendant in the same neighborhood. I was betrothed to him, but he ne- 
glected to carry his intention into effect. I used to keep him—that is, 
he was in the habit of taking all his meals at my expense. ‘Tis unne- 
cessary to say I loved him, and when he wanted it, lent him money. In 
return, after promising marriage, he behaved most disgracefully, leaving 
me to pine in virgin solitude, and taking up with Miss Matilda Jones, | 
my cousin. Here are the letters which je wrote, borrowing the money. 

Miss Williams was here directed by the Commissioner to read them. 
The first was as follows :— 





‘* June 14, 1842.—Dearest Poll—How gratifying it is for me to 
know that you love me, and for me to know that not another creature 
on the earth has ever gained my affections but you. You must go 
with me to the ‘ Grecian’ to-night, and as I'm rather hard up, send 
5s. by the bearer—Yours till death. Tom. 

Commissioner—You sent the money, I suppose, and also went to the 
“ Grecian.” 

Mary—Yes ; I did go to the “Grecian,” an’ had to pay for it. I'll 
read the next letter. 

“June 28, 1842.— My lovely Polly—Pray forgive that little indis- 
cretion on my part, with respect to Matilda, whom I detest in my 
heart. It was her fault and not mine. Do not withhold from me mer- 
cy, or I shall die a victim to love and Mary Williams. Come or send 
to me ere I die, and if you can lend me half a sovereign until to-mor- 
row, as my tailor is watting, and won't go without some money. Your 
admiring lover. T.W. P.S. Pray do not forget the money.” 


In consequence of that letter I called upon him, and then he promised 
to make me his for ever. Every thing went on smoothly for some tithe, 
and I really did think I should be married, but unfortunately he gave me 
up after borrowing 11s. and 4d. more for cigars, brandy and water, Kc. 
The following is the last letter I received :— 


“ September 19.—Mary, the die is cast—I have been deceived. 
You were at the ‘ Conduit’ on Sunday night without me, and talking 
to two men (the tears began to trickle down Mary's pretty face as she 
éxclaimed ‘ falee’ )—fo you cannot expect to see me more, for on next 
Sunday three weeks I shall be married to your rinal 


, and cousin, my 
dear Matilda. Yours, 


Tom Waricur. 

Commissioner—Now, Mr. Wright, what do you say for your shame- 
ful conduct? Mr. Wright—Why, you see, this young woman had no one 
to take notice of her until I did, and then, as a matter of course, she used 
to pay for every thing when I took her out, which she now wants to make 
me pay. 

Mary—Oh! gentlemen, it’s false ; for before I knew him, there was 
Mr. Roberts, the butterman, Mr. Wilkins, the tailor, and others, but I 
sacrificed them all for him. ( Laughter.) 

Commissioner—But what do you say to those letters, and your pro- 
mise to make the young woman your wife! 
such a foolish thing. 
her letters. 

« June 19, 18 12—Mister Tom—S 
night, without l: tting me know. 1 saw you talking and flirting with 
Miss ——, the actress. Don’t let me catch hold of her—that’s all.— 
You'd better come to-morrow, or it will be worse for you. I shan't go 
and see Love’s Sacrifice on Friday, for I think you're sacrificing my 
love by your shameful conduct. Yours. ** Mary Witiiams.” j 

There’s a specimen of her writing; you should only hear her tongue. 

Commissioner—There can be no doubt but what you have had the 
money, so you must pay it down. 

Mr. Wright appealed to Mary in the most endearing terms, to inter- 
cede with the commissioner for time to pay it in; but Mary was not to 
be moved, declaring that as she had sacrificed her love for him, he 
should be sacrificed for her. Mr. Wright, with the assistance of his 
‘uncle,” whither the “ half-and-half’’ coat was sent, paid the money, at | 
the same time declaring Mary a “ perfect vixen.” 

—————— } 

Tue Lonpos System.—The system of London is universal credit. 
The aristocracy take long credit, and often do not pay at all. The 
tradesman must charge all his debtors a certain per centage to cover bad 
debts. But this is not all. It is well known that no rich man, or man 
living in a certain style in London, receives anything from a tradesman 
who is not first obliged to pay a large consideration to the servants of 
his establishment. Nay more, when a gentleman first plants himself in 
a neighborhood, one of his servants goes round to different tradesmen to 
ascertain who will give him the largest allowance before he offers his 
master’s custom. Any tradesman who should refuse to pay this tribute 
would find that whatever he sent would be in discredit at table, from the 
power which servants have in damaging meat, or fish, or poultry. All } 
these allowances must be charged, in one way or other, on the whole 


Got a temper—coulda’t put up with it. Look at 


you were at the ‘ Albert’ last 


body of customers ; for the tradesman must make the accustomed profit. 
This is the London system. It may be a good or a bad system, but it is 


| correspondent, “now of weekly oceurrence.”’ 
Mr. Wright—Never did | 


ome wy 
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the system. The remedy, and only remedy, is troublesome, and irre- 
eoncilable with Lendon habits. In country towns, as on the continent, 





, the heads of families go to market themselves, and make their own pur- 


chases. But in London the avocations of men prevent him; and the 


women of London would resent any attempt to impose this duty on 


them, as degrading them to the condition of upper servants. There is 


, no use in talking of tradesmen’s profits being large, if people will not 


themselves make them less. Aide toi, et Dieu et aidera. It would be 

good for the ladies of London, were they to take more exercise ; but it 

would not be good for the apothecaries.— Morning Chronicle. 
——[— 

Ay IncIDENT ON BOARD THE Hornet.—It was midsummer when 
we sailed; and our commander, who was an oddity, proposed, that as 
we were approaching yet warmer latitudes, the officers should have their 
heads shaved. The proposition was acceded to; and seated at our mess- 
tables, in the steerage especially, with our coarse and untempting fare be- 
fore us, we resembled rather the inmates of our states-prison, than offi- 
cers of an American man-of-war. 

On our arrival at St. Jago de Cuba, the Captain and officers were in- 
vited to dine with the Governor. Here was adilemma! To decline 
would be construed as an insult—te accept in the condition of our cra- 
niums, would subject us to a most ridiculous exhibition. It was deter- 
mined to encounter the latter, rather than give offence where so much 
kindness was intended. A large party was formed, that by general par- 
ticipation individual mortification might be lessened. 

We reached the government house, and passing through an ante-room, 
were ushered immediately into the presence of the Governor, his family, 
and a number of assembled guests. We were not prepared to see ladies, 
and, in fact, ws expected to find the room nnoccupied until our arrival 
was announced. hen our Captain, who was in advance, saw the la- 
dies seated at the extreme right, he immediately doffed his chapeau; and 
those who did, and those who did not know the reason, in due subordi- 
nation, alike followed his example. The silk skull-caps we wore, seem- 
ed to have a greater affinity for the lining of the hats, than for the sleek 
and polished surfaces beneath them. With a few exceptions, we stood 
with our bald and shaven crowns uncovered, looking like so many monks 
dressed for the noncein regimentals. The ladies applied their handker- 
chiefs to suppress atitter ; the men gnawed their lips to restrain a laugh; 
but when each of us involuntarily clapped a hand tohis head, and looked 
to the others in ludicrot s amazement, Spanish gravity was overcome, the 
ladies screamed, and the gentlemen fairly shouted. Picqued at first, we 
turned to leave the room ; but catching in a mirror the reflection of our 
grotesque appearance, we broke forth into a peal, louder and longer sus- 
tained than that of our entertainers. 

This ludicrous incident tended more to break down the barriers of 
form, and to establish sociability of feeling, than months of intercourse 
could have effected under ordinary circumstances. We parted late inthe 
evening, mutually delighted.—Southern Literary Messenger. 

ee 

A Younc Mays witn « Lance Famtty.—The Sultan of Turkey, 
who will be twenty years of age next April, has now eight children—two 
princes and six princesses—the eldest (a son) being two years old, and 


the youngest (a daughter) nota month. One of the Sultan's ladies gave 
birth to a daughter on the evening of the 18 





ult., an event, writes our 
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A BROTHERLY EPISTLE. 


My Dearest Sister, 
It being a long time since I heard from you, 
I take up my pen to say ‘“‘ How do you do?” 
And to know-how you fare and how you go on, 
Whether yet single or joined toa man. 
If single, don’t fret, for the time may yet come 
When some buxom young man may then take you home 
Or if an old bachelor, as ugly as sin, 
Be sure don't say no, if he has plenty of “ tin.” 
And, when it takes place, please drop me a line, 
For nothing would give me more pleasure of mind 
Than to see you at rest in a home of your own, 
With a sweet little baby, its name being John. 
But, if you should have a dozen or more, 
I’m afraid you would find them a “ terrible bore.’ 
Your patience being tried, you then might exclaim, 
“When single, I'll never get married again!”’ 
And now I have got some news for to tell, 
Father, mother, and sisters are well. 
Sister Nell joins with them in kind love to you, 
Which, at present, is all that she ’s able to do. 
She’s in hopes very soon to be able to write, 
But at present she bids you a very good night 
My tale being told, I must now give o’er, 
As tis not my wish to prolong it move. 
So now, my dear sister, my love I here send 
And always rejoice to hear from a friend. J.P B 


P. S.—Be pleased to write soon, 
Fore pen ’s out of tune, 
Ere the next full moon, 


So good afternoon ! Liverpool Times 
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SECOND VERSE. 


When days and months have pass’d away, 

And homeward, o’er the cvening sea, 

Our vessel flies—when dreamy sicep 
Math lall’d to rest the sky, the deep— 

Mark! from the top, the watchman’s cry, | 
** Band ahead! land ahead! I spy, I spy!” 





Tue Fortone Hunter.—Cupidity is always credulous. The 
shark bites at a red rag. The rapacious grasping man is an easy dupe. | 
In most cases of imposture it will be remarked that the sufferer’s | 
greediness has led him into the snare. Yet the dupe is pitied by peo- | 
ple who don’t ask themselves the question what he was about, what | 
was the character of the speculation in which he was overreached.— 
The e often angles for his victim with the temptation of a rogue- 
ry, and half the frauds which succeed in the world would fail if they 
encountered a few honest scruples on the part of the persons on whom 
the attempts are made. An old gentleman is told that a young woman 
with a large fortune is in love with him, he believes it, because he is 
instantly ardently in love with her fortune. He consents readily to 
marry her without having seen her, for all that he cares about is her 
money. Though his affianced is a low, uneducated, vulgar woman, 
he is not deterred from his match when he at last sees what she is ; 
no; her supposed money makes him quite content with his engage- 
ment; and it is only when he discovers too late that the woman has 
not the fortune upon which he had fixed his affections, that he finds 
out also that the lady is more fit to be his servant than his wife. He 
has a right to complain of the imposture, but not that his wife is a 
low person, uneducated and vulgar, for that he must have perceived, 
(unless the love of her money had completely blinded him) in the 
acquaintance, short as it was, before his marriage. The whole is a 
villanous fraud; but mark the sordid motive that has made the man 
the easy dupe. If he had been informed that a woman without for- 
tune was in love with him, he would probably have laughed at the 
clumsy attempt to take him in, or, if very credulous, and very sus- 
ceptible, would at Jeast have insisted on an acquaintance, and on as- 
suring himself that the lady was agreeable, and of a character that 
would promise him happiness and respectability. But in the case of 
a fortune, the fortune, and nothing but the fortune, was thought of. 
We confess that we have no pity for a dupe of this kind, and the ez. 
ample should point the moral of the danger of sordid ecupidity. Ina 
large proportion of the cases of fraud, next to the villany of the im. 
postor, is the meanness, or worse than meanness, of the dupe — 
Examiner. 





When all around, on deck we come: 

“ Land ahead! land ahead! our home, our heme!” 
New as we speed our rapid way, 

Our grateful vows to Heaven we pay; 

And soon we kiss our native shore, 

Te sail o’er silent seas ne mere. 


Tue Kwavisn Picture Deater.—Some years since an Italian pic- 
ture-dealer of great eminence, and whose word would go as far with 
those who have faith inthe words of dealers, as that of any man in 
his calling, wasemployed by a young and inexperienced French no- 
bleman to set his in order, and to weed it of spurious or infe- 
rior paintings. One of the gems of the gallery was a picture by 

- The dealer, to the nobleman’s great uneasiness, began after 
a few days to entertain considerable doubts concerning the genuine. 
ness of this painting. Tae artist’s name or sign upon it, was, how- 
ever, quite distinct, and on this the owner anchored his hopes. The 
picture wanted cleaning, and the unity was taken one day that 
the owner wasin the gallery of finishing this operation. He was 
asked to look on, when—could he believe his eyes ?—the signature of 
the master disappeared, and under it was that of an obscure pupil. 
The painting was accordingly pronounced a copy, and condemned, 
and became the property of the dealer. Tne whole was a trick of the 
said dealer's, who had erased the original mark or signature, put in 
the fictitious, and over that copied the real. He subsequently sold it 
for 100,000ir., and lives—where, we will not say—a wealthy, respec- 
ted, and trusted man. 





a 


Yor«saire Ovurpone !—A cute backwoodsman recently caught a 
young Moose, and brought him a long distance to Boston for sale. Am 
the first who saw him was a John Bull, and having never seen one in hie 
own country‘ he immediately asked the price, with a view of taking him 
horae, which was replied to by * fifty dollars, sir;’” ‘ done,” says John, 
“Tl take him.”’ On returning to his lodgings, some one told him he 
had agreed to pay too much. Accordingly, he went back to the Yankee, 
and demurred to the yayment of the fifty, and made an offer of thirty-five 
dollars. The Yankee being anxions to effect the sale, finally consented. 
After taking the money,—*‘‘ now,” says he, ‘‘ there is one faet you have 
yet to learn, without which knowledge the Moose will never reach 
England.” “ And pray what is that,” says John. ‘‘ No one but myself 
knows the art of feeding him.” “ You will of course give me that infor- 
mation,” replied John. “ Yes, when you fork over that are fifteen.” 
John paid, and considered himself completely used up.—Boston Atlas 
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New York: 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1842. _ 
MONEY AND TRADER 


— 


The emount of trade in this city continues most discouragingly small, | 


notwithstanding that all good business paper that is offered, is taken by | 


the Banks at six per cent. per annum, showing clearly the continued 
abundance of money. Most of the strong mercantile houses have for a 


long time stopped giving out theirnotes, and have bought their goods for | 
cash. The discounts of the Banks, are now mainly confined to accept- | 


ances here founded on Cotton at the South, and even of this description 
of paper the amount has been small. With Exchanges so much in favor 
of this city there can be no scarcity of money for some months to come. 
All the Safety Fund netes and the bills of, the New England banks are 
taken at a very low rate; indeed, most of them under z per cent. 
The amount of business doing in stocks is so small that not half the stock 
brokers are getting a living; nor is there any prospect of an improvement. 
The news from London, on Wednesday, had a very great effect on the 
market for State stocks, most of which sold at an advance. 


The intelligence from Europe shows an improvement in the demand 
for cotton, though not in its price—and is calculated to sustain prices 
here. The sales of the week have been 6000 bales—uplands 54 a 84. 


Flour has taken a rise in consequence of the closing of the river and 
canal at so early a season, and while so large an amount is on the way. 
Genessee is held at $5, few sales however. Georgetown is selling at 
$4,28. 2500 bushels prime Vilinois Wheat soldwat 97c. Two parcels 
2500 bushels Soutlera Corn suld at 53c, wt. Buckwheat Flour, $2,50 a 
3,25. Ashes $5,37 and $5. Fish of all sorts are quite dull at the prices 
quoted last week. 400 Buenos Ayres Hides 234 ibs brought 13} cts. 6 
mos. Some old New Orleans Molasses, 19 cts., some good Havana, 18 
Spirits Turpentine 43 a 44 cts. for Southern. 1500 bbls. Wilming- 
ton Rosin; 125 cts. cash. 500 bbls. Crude Sperm Oil went below 60 
cts. The prices of provisions are steady with a fairdemand. We quote 
sales Of prime Pork at $575; Mess $3,374; new prime $6,50; Mess 


cts" 


$950. Drested Pork’ is coming in freely at $3,75a $4. New Lard 


quick at Se; old 6347; new hams 8 a 8h; pickled 5c. No movement 
in Beef. There are sales of Cloverseed at about. 6 cts. lb. There are 
very few sales of Sugar. Whiskey. in barrels 214 a 22. 

. a 
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Haw To GET orr wits a Bep.—* Jack Tate, the bowld burglar, dis- 


aces the stalts backwards.” — 
an, whats’ that for?” » ‘You'll see bye tind bye,” said Groggins; “he 
esderalhered backwards; when suddenly lie* heard a door opening, and 
8 fayitale ‘voice exclaiming, ‘Where are.you going with that bed ”— 


‘I'm goifig up'stairs with is, ma’am,’said Sack, whose backward posi- | 
tion favored his lie;rand he began to walk up again. ‘Come down,’ | 


said the lady, ‘we want no beds here, man.’ ‘Mr. Sullivan, ma'am, 
sent me home with it himself,’ said Jack, still mounting the stairs.— 
‘Come down, I tell you,’ said the lady in a great rage, ‘ there’s no Mr. 
Sullivan lives bere.’ ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,’ said Jack, turning 
round, and marching off with the bed, fair and aisy. 

tegular shilloo in the house when the thing was found out, and cart ropes 
wouldn't howld the lady for the rage she was in at being diddled.— 
Handy Andy. 

—_—___——— 


How to Cure Raevmatism.—Some time ago a married man, at | 


Crieff, was attacked with rheumatism in his breast and back, when he 
was’ adyjsed by a female doctor in the ~neighborhood to rub 
his body over .with turpentine before going to bed, and in the 
morning he would find himself-perfetly cured. Accordingly, he or- 
dered his wife, one night; to rub the upper parts of his body. all oyer 
with turpentine ; and while inthe act of doing so she accidentally al- 


lowed the candle which she held in her hand to come in contact.with the | 


turpentine ; the consequence was, that his bedy was all in a blaze.. The 
woman shrieked, when one of the household rushed into the room and 
Fieppes a bed-cover over the man’s body, and extinguished*the flames, 
e was confined for some time afterwards, but got entirely well of the 
rlieumatism.—Perth Courier. 
i 


AS"Onyamest To uecx Sex.—The following isa summary of the ex- 
ploits of & Queen of Syria, Clétpatra” by ’name:—she had been the wife 


of three Kings of Syria, and the mother of four. Two of her husbands she | 


had been the death of, and of her Sohs, qne she murdered with Ler own | fecting episode of the sufferi 


hands} and would have served another aftet the same fashion, only he 
poitoned her instead.—Histery of the East. ‘ 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED 
On Wednesday Morning next, in an EXTRA NUMBER of the BRO- 


THER JONATHAN, of sixty-four Quarto pages, the first American 
edition of a New Novel, entitled 


Susan Hopley:; 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF A MAID-SERVANT 
Price 124 cents—or ten copies for one dollar. 


“Susan Hoprey, or the Adventures of a Maid Servant.” —F or intrica- 
cy of plot, as well as for many others of the first essentials of a story, we 
have seen few stories that equal this. The clearness and plain force of 
the style, and the power which the author displays in giving reality to a 
scene, by accumulating a number of minute details, remind us of Defoe. 
The fiction does not resemble others of the day. It is like the old novel. 
Whatever ranks critics nay assign to it as a literary production, it is sure 
to be a great favorite with the public.’"— The Aberdeen Banner. 

“ Susan Hopvey, or the Adventures of a Maid Servant2’~—1s, we be- 
lieve, the production of a lady, and has created quite a sensation in the 
literary world. [tis full of exciting interest, pleasing dialogue, and lively 

tendeney, must become a tseful and 
instructive, as well as a most agreeable companion for readers of every 
class in society.’’—Dublin Freeman's Journal, 


“A tale which bids fair, from the opening number, successfully to rival 


| the celebrated stories of Master Humphrey.”’—Inverness Herald, 


“We have no doubt it will meet with a wide and ready sale.”—Aber- 
deen Tlerald. 

“ We anticipate for this republication a very extensive circulation, be- 
ing one of the most interesting narratives of modern tales of adventure.” 


—Perth Courier. 

* Susan Hopley should be, and will be, greedily devoured. Phe “tala 
is all-absorbing—full of deep pathos—melting tenderness—and instruct- 
ive moral precepts. ‘The machinery is skilfully arranged, and the din- 


logue natural aud piquant.”’—Kelso Chroniele. 


“ We sincerely wish it every success. Events and conversations are 


| described in this work in such an easy, natural, lively, and life-like style, 


andthe morals inculeated so excellent and charitable, that we look upon 
the ‘ Adzentures of Susan Hopley’ as a public boon.” —Laverpool Chro- 
nicle. 

“Its decidedly instructive and inoral tendency peculiarly fit) it for the 
perusal of all classes.”"—Caledonian Mercury. 


| 

“This is a beautiful and simple tale, full of the »hilosophy of human 
life. Since the appearance of Mrs. Haznilton’s celebrated ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, we may confidently say that we have rarely or never met 
with a work of a similar nature more deserving of the well-merited popu- 
larity it has obtained than Susan Hopley.’—Arbroath Guide. 

Truly we can say, that a more interesting, a more lively, a more varied 
or a more instfuetive story, we have seldom read.—Hul! Rockingham. 

“ A tale of humble life, but one of exceeding beauty, simplicity, and 
pathos. D¥atntfiec in its incident, natural in its characters, and highly mo- 
ral in its scope and tendency, we know of no work more calculated to be 
profitabbyoperused by all classes.”"—Dublin Monitor. 

«+ Susan,’ being simple, sweet, and almost elegant in hér homely 
shrewdness.” —Dum/fries Herald. : 

“We reéommend its “pee for the dissipation of ‘every cloud of en- 
nue. Kilkenny Journal. 

‘In addition to a continuance of the main story, it contains a°vé¥y af- 

= of an unfortunate woman reduced to the 
, oWest State of female degradation by a series of cireumstances over, Which 
she could have no control.— Dublin World, 





